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The Summer Meeting Program 


Alexander Graham Bell Association for the Deaf 
Chase Hotel—St. Louis, Missouri 
June 14-18, 1954 


R. S. Richard Silverman and Dr. 

Helen S. Lane, co-chairmen of the 
Planning Committee for the Association's 
1954 Summer Meeting. have announced an 
interesting and varied program based on 
the theme “Let’s Face the Issues.” With 
St. Louis and schools in the area serving 
as hosts, the meeting will be held in St. 
Louis June 14-18, 1954, Registration. meet- 
ings and exhibits will be at the Chase 
Hotel. 


Monday morning, June 14, has been re- 
served for registration. At the afternoon 
meeting the presidential address will be 
delivered by Dr. Clarence D. O’Connor, 
following the official welcome and a short 
business meeting. On Monday evening the 
Central Institute for the Deaf will hold an 
open house and reception in the main 
school building which ‘is within walking 
distance of the Chase Hotel. Visitors will 
have a guided tour of the school’s Research 
Department and Clinic, with all labora- 
tories staffed and tests in progress. 


Demonstrations 


This year the program on Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday and Thursday mornings will open 
with language. auditory training and 
speech demonstrations, using pupils of the 
St. Joseph Institute, Central Institute, St. 
Louis public schools and East St. Louis 
schools. 


Keynote Addresses 


Following the theme “Let’s Face the Is- 
sues, keynote addresses will deal with the 
following topics: “Where Should the Deaf 
Be Educated?” (Tuesday, June 15, 11:00 
A.M.); “Auditory Training: Its Possibili- 
ties and Limitations” (Wednesday, June 
16, 11:00 A.M.); “The Teaching of 
Speech: Differences and Agreements” ( Fri- 
day, June 18, 9:30 A.M.). Although the 
list of speakers has not been released by 
the Planning Committee, each of the key- 
note addresses will be given by a well- 
known educator of the deaf. 
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Papers and Discussions 


The afternoon meetings will be devoted 
to papers and discussions related to the 
keynote topics. All delegates attending the 
meetings will have an opportunity to raise 
questions and participate in the discussions, 

On Thursday afternoon, June 17, the 
program will consist of papers and discus- 
sions on the “Relation of Peripheral Fields 
to the Education of the Deaf.” Vocational 
guidance, education in public high schools, 
experimental psychology, clinical psycholo- 
ey and other fields will be included. 


Entertainment. 


The Planning Committee has not over- 
looked entertainment for Summer Meeting 
visitors. In addition to the open house and 
reception on Monday evening, all dele- 
gates are asked to reserve Wednesday eve- 
ning, June 16, for a garden party and 
buffet supper at the St. Joseph Institute 
for the Deaf. The Summer Meeting Ban- 
quet will be held at the Chase Hotel on 
Thursday at 7:30 P.M. 

Special alumni luncheon meetings are 
being scheduled by several teacher train- 
ing centers, and a reception will be given 
for graduates of the Gallaudet Day School 
for the Deaf, St. Louis. On Tuesday eve- 
ning visitors will have an opportunity to 
“see St. Louis.” A local committee will 
be on hand to explain the many things to 
see and do, 

Reservations 


All members will receive reservation 
cards for the Chase Hotel, Summer Meet- 
ing headquarters, and for the Park Plaza 
and Forest Park hotels. The Park Plaza is 
connected with the Chase, and the Forest 
Park is one block away. All are within 
walking distance of the Central Institute 
for the Deaf and there is convenient trans- 
portation to the downtown aera. In order 
to obtain the accommodations you want at 
the hotel of your choice, it is recommended 
that reservations be mailed as soon as 
possible. 
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The Teaching of Vocabulary 


—An Introduction 


Mitprep A. GRoHT 


N an effort to be of greater service to 

teachers of the deaf who are engaged 
in giving to the deaf child a better grasp 
of the meaning of language, both oral and 
written, and a greater ability in the use of 
words as a means of communication, the 
members of the Editorial Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Volta Review have been assist- 
ing in the project of securing articles on 
vocabulary teaching from teachers in vari- 
ous schools throughout the country. 

It is the hope of the Committee that 
these articles will prove of help to all 
teachers, and for this reason they will deal 
with the subject as taught in all levels 
from preschool through vocational classes. 

All workers with deaf children would 
agree that the deaf would develop a better 
understanding of life in general if they 
could overcome their great handicap in the 
acquisition of language. Also if we are 
honest with ourselves we must admit that 
the deaf, perforce, live in a very circum- 
scribed world because of a lack of ability 
to understand and use language as hearing 
people do. Their lives are narrow because 
they neither read nor understand much 
that is going on in the world other than 
those things that touch their own lives in 
a very personal way. 

To understand written and spoken lan- 
guage presupposes a knowledge of the vo- 
cabulary of that language. But by vocabu- 
lary I do not mean what my little desk 
dictionary gives as a definition of the 
word, namely, “a list of words arranged 
alphabetically.” I mean much, much more 
than that! I mean knowing words and 


Miss Groht is principal of the Lexington School for 
the Deaf, New York City, and also serves as chair- 
man of the Editorial Advisory Committee of the 
Vo_ra Review. She was recently elected to the 
Auxiliary Board of Directors for the Alexander 
Graham Bell Association for the Deaf. Other members 
of the Editorial Advisory Committee are: Miss June 
Miller, educational director of the Hearing and Speech 
Department, University of Kansas Medical Center, 
Kansas City, Kans.; Miss Priscilla Pittenger, assistant 
professor of special education, San Francisco State 
College; and Dr. Powrie Vaux Doctor, Gallaudet 
College, Washington, D. C. 
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knowing how to interpret them and to use 
them in meaningful language. 

Too many deaf children know “lists of 
words” but lack the ability to use these 
words to make known their thoughts. The 
number of words a deaf child has is not 
the important fact in building his vocabu- 
lary. The main thing is, “How does he 
make use of words?” and, “Are words a 
means to an end for him?” Isolated words 
do not make a language! Words must be 
used tagether and therefore should be 
taught and learned in context. Only when 
the child uses words to share his thoughts 
and interests can he be said to know those 
words. When words are important to a 
child because they open up a way of com- 
munication and draw him closer to others, 
he will increase his vocabulary at a steady 
rate, 

It seems to me that more harm than 
good can come from over-emphasis on lists 
of words — whether in lipreading or in 
writing. The teacher should be more con- 
cerned with getting over ideas than in 
having her every word completely under- 
stood. She should clothe her basic vocabu- 
lary in interesting, meaningful, appealing 
conversation. If she does this, the child will 
not be given words to pronounce or spell 
when these words have no meaning for 
him and, also, no interest. 

A deaf child’s vocabulary should be- 
gin in the home, just as does the hearing 
child’s. The nursery school takes on from 
there and then the preschool starts him on 
his way to the wider use of language. The 
articles to be submitted will try to cover 
a little of each phase in this development 
of a usable vocabulary, both as to the 
written word and the spoken and heard 
vocabularies. It is our hope that these 
articles which will appear in the Volta 
Review will prove of benefit to all who 
are trying to give deaf boys and girls a 
better use of language through a con- 
stantly growing and clearly understood 
vocabulary. 
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Vocabulary Needs 
of the 
Preschool Deaf Child 


June MIvLer 


NY discussion of the preschool deaf 

child must emphasize that he is a child 
first. and that the deafness is the modify- 
ing factor in his growth. Teachers of the 
deaf in France. where they say, “The child, 
deaf.” no doubt may find it easier to re- 
member this crucial difference. If we agree 
that our pupils are children first of all, then 
it is clear that we can learn a great deal 
from teachers of normally hearing nursery 
school children. We may see just how our 
task is similar, to theirs and also the ways 
in which our methods may diverge. 


In an attempt to discuss the vocabulary 
needs of the preschool deaf child, it seems 
necessary to reiterate that the philosophy 
of nursery school work is similar all over 
the world. A nursery and preschool must 
provide experiences to help each child de- 
velop to the best of his ability emotionally, 
socially, mentally and physically. It must 
also provide opportunities and stimuli for 
oral communication. The climate in the 
preschool should be such that the child is 
first allowed to adjust to those about him 
and to express himsef through as many 
different media as possible—clay molding, 
finger painting. easel painting. playing in 
the sand, dramatization, dressing up and 
playing house, as well as using speech. 
Each child should be bathed in the lan- 
guage of his environment. Teachers should 
not only talk and talk and talk to the child, 
but should encourage him to talk about the 
things he is doing, the experiences he is 
having at home and in the play yard. and 
the activities he is carrying on in school. 


Miss Miller is educational director of the Hearing 
and Speech Department, University of Kansas Medical 
Center, Kansas City, Kansas. She is also a member of 
the Auxiliary Board of Directors of the Alexander 
Graham Bell Association for the Deaf, and of the 
Editorial Advisory Committee of the VoLTA REVIEW. 
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We “visit” with the child about the 
things that interest him this particular time 
or age. We take into account that all girls 
are not concerned with the same thing, and 
that all boys are not curious about the 
same activities." We may also note that 
while children may play with the same 
toys, they use them in different ways. They 
may wish to carry on activities associated 
with previous experiences. 


Points to Remember 


In helping the deaf child to develop a 
vocabulary we must keep in mind that he 
is developing a vocabulary through speech- 
reading, auditory training and speech, and 
that he is combining all three into lan- 
guage. He should be encouraged to watch 
the face of the speaker but should not be 
forced to do it. 

The infant with normal or impaired 
hearing starts out life using crying to ex- 
press his feeling of pain, fear, cold, hunger 
or dampness. A few weeks after this he 
may still cry to express himself, but will 
also start to coo to express pleasure. As 
O. C. Irwin’? has shown in his studies of 
speech development in hearing children, 
the infant develops the front vowels (ee, 
-i-, a-e. -e-, -a-) at five to six months, later 
the back vowels (60, 00, 0-e, aw-o) at eleven 
to twelve months; and the consonants be- 
gin to appear at nine to ten months. 

It has been reported by Van Riper® that 
deaf children start to babble about the 
same time normal children do, but they 
soon lose interest. However. if we note 


1Irwin, O. C. “Infant Speech; Consonant Sounds 
According to Place of Articulation.’’ In Journal of 
Speech and Hearing Disorders, 1947. p. 397-401. 

2Irwin, O. C. ‘Infant Speech: Development of 
Vowel Sounds.” In Journal of Speech and Hearing 
Disorders, 1948. p. 31-34. 

8Van Riper, C. Teaching Your Child to Talk. New 
York, Harper. 
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the studies of Sykes, Carr® and Neas,*® the 
three-, four- or five-year-old deaf child 
does not stop babbling, but he does not 
go much further in developing a variety of 
babblings than does the ten- to fourteen- 
months-old child with normal hearing re- 
ported in Irwin’s studies. There is agree- 
ment that both deaf and hearing children 
babble more front vowels than back vow- 
els, but deaf children tend to babble more 
front than back consonants while hearing 
children do just the opposite. 

Since children must learn to imitate 
their own babblings before they can imi- 
tate the babblings of others, the parents as” 
well as the teachers should encourage a 
continuation of this babbling. 

The next step in the development of 
language is a comprehension of the process 
of communication. The child with normal 
hearing learns very slowly to understand 
what is said to him. The words most un- 
derstood long before the child can yptter 
the words are “eat,” “bye-bye,” “bath,” 
“mama” and “daddy.” Parents do not stop 
talking to him because he cannot respond. 
The mother and father talk to him about 
everything they do. According to Van 
Riper.’ “No-No!” “Watch out!” “Lie 
down” and “Eat some more” are probably 
some of the first commands understood 
by the baby. We realize that these are 
negative phrases but they do represent the 
language used by the parents. 

When the deaf child is small, before he 
is enrolled in a preschool, the mother can 
pave the way for communication by talking 
about everything she and the child are 
doing. For example. when she is washing 
the dishes she might say: “Now let’s wash 
the dishes. “I'll turn on the hot water.” 
“You may turn on the cold water” (as she 
takes his hand and helps him turn on the 
cold water). “You may put the soap in 
the water.” “Where is my dish cloth?” 


“Be careful you don’t drop the dish.” “Will 


, ‘Sykes, Jean. A Study of the Spontaneous Vocaliza- 
tion of Young Deaf Children. Psuchological Mono- 
graphs, Vol. 52, No. 1. Studies in the Psychology of 
the Deaf. No I. The American Psychological Associa- 
tion Inc. p. 104-122. 

5Carr, Josephine. ‘‘An Investigation of the Spon- 
taneous Speech Sounds of Five-Year Old Deaf-Born 
Children.” In Journal of Speech and Hearing Dis- 
orders, Vol. 18, No. 1, 1953. p. 22-29. 

®Neas, Jack. ‘‘A Study of the Spontaneous Babblings 
of Three-and Four-Year-Old Deaf Children.” Unpub- 
lished Master’s Thesis, 1953. University of Kansas, 
Lawrence. 
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you hand me the cup?” (as she points out 
the cup). “Let’s be careful and not get 
any water on the floor.” At first the child 
will not attempt to talk. Later on, as the 
process has been repeated day after day, 
or as the child washes his toy dishes, he 
will attempt to imitate some of the words 
and jabber about his activities. 

Many times during the day the mother 
will not know what a child wants, but by 
sacrificing a few minutes she will discover 
his needs and can show him the words or 
phrases he can use. The child that has 
been in this type of communicative atmos- 
phere before .he' arrives at school seems to 
adjust more easily and rapidly. 

These then should be some of the first 
phrases reintroduced to the child with im- 
paired hearing when he enters the pre- 
school. Other language phrases such as: 
“Hane up your coat.” “Go get some wa- 
ter.” “It’s time for milk,” “Let’s go out 
doors and play,” and “Let’s put away our 
toys” can be a bond between home and 
school. 


Two Kinds of Training 


Two kinds of speechreading and audi- 
tory training appear to be used in many 
of our schools—the specific and the casual. 
The teacher may have in mind a partic- 
ularly loose-knit plan to develop the spe- 
cific speechreading or auditory training 
vocabulary, but it should not be followed 
if it holds little interest for the child or 
if it is not carried out in meaningful situa- 
tions. 

According to Hartman’ it is easier, more 
satisfying and faster to learn a group of 
words in a meaningful sentence than it is 
to learn a list of nonsense syllables. Thus 
he points out to us once again the true 
value of situations geared to his age. Since 
each child who enters our preschool or 
nursery school will enter with a different 
group of experiences, different abilities, 
different rates of development, and differ- 
ent degrees of understanding and accept- 
ance by his parents and peers, as well as 
different degrees of hearing losses, it is 
impossible to list words to be taught to 


THartman, George W. Forty-first Year Book of the 
National Society for the Study of Education, Part II. 
The Psychology of Learning. Public School Publishing 
Co. 1942. p. 188-190. 
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the three-, four, or five-year-old. We must 
remember that the child’s language growth 
is a continuum with no absolute point of 
zero. Each child will have some type of 
understanding of communication. It is up 
to the teacher to reach the child in order 
to lead him, not push him into learning. 


During the first year in nursery or pre- 
school, the language may include some 
parts of the body and some of the foods 
that the child will eat most frequently. 
He will want to know the names of some 
of his most interesting toys—tops, balls, 
dolls, wagons, hammers, crayons, boxes, 
pans, etc. He will probably be interested 
in some of the animals he sees most fre- 
quently. He should have an opportunity 
to learn more than just the names of these 
animals. It will be a more meaningful 
experience if he can see a cow milked and 
then drink some of the milk. ride a horse. 
feed a pig, and water a rabbit or a duck. 
He needs an opportunity to associate situa- 
tions and ideas. He needs to be led to 
think for himself and to reason out situa- 
tions. Most children want to know the 
names of the members of their families 
and class. Even the youngest child wants to 
tell us of events that have gone on at home. 
He will feel freer to try if he knows that 
we are acquainted with his brothers and 
sisters and other members of his family. 

We should introduce and use all types 
of phrases to help the child express his 
feelings. Several examples are: “Oh no.” 
“Don't do that,” “Don’t push.” ‘Stop that.” 
“Look at me,” “I want some.” “That’s 
mine,” sick,” “I hurt my_ toe.” 
“Where’s my coat,” “Who’s that?” “I’m 
cold.” “I’m first,” “I don’t want to go.” 

The nursery age child, the three-year- 
old, is much more interested in himself 
and his belongings. His own doll may be 
used to teach the different parts of the 
body and the clothes. It is fun to have a 
boy and a girl doll to dress and undress. 
It is fun to pack a play suitcase to take 
on a play trip. Always, of course. we use 
complete sentences and the diversified lan- 
guage that would be used to discuss and 
plan the same activities with the child who 
has normal hearing. In the past few years 
it has been noted that the nursery school 
teacher or parent of a child with normal 
hearing does not say: “Show me your 
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eyes.” “Show me your nose” or “Show me 
your coat.” They usually say: “Where is 
your eye?” “Shut your eyes,” “Don’t peek,” 
“Point to your nose,” “Don’t pull the doll’s 
nose,” “Put on the doll’s coat,” “Put on 
the doll’s sock,” “Put on the doll’s rub. 
bers. It’s raining,” “Take off the boy 
doll’s sweater. It’s too hot in here.” 


The Three-Year-Old Imitates 


In preschool the three-year-old may be 
playing house. He may imitate in play the 
things he has seen at home. The preschool 
can make experiences possible through the 
materials and activities. The teacher can 
help the child plan an activity to have a 
tea party for the dolls. He may get the 
doll ready for the party. He may wash 
and iron the doll’s clothes, talking all the 
time about these activities. Another day 
the child and his teacher may bake some 
cookies, pop some corn or make cocoa 
for the party as they talk about every- 
thing they do. 

The teacher may say, “Let's make some 
cocoa.” Do you like cocoa?” “I love 
cocoa.” “Do you think the doll likes co- 
coa?” “John may put some cocoa in a 
pan.” “Mary, you put in the water.” 
“Debbie put in the sugar.” “Jane may 
turn on the hot plate.” “Jerry. please 
bring me the milk.” “Ken, you may put 
some milk in the pan.” “Let's stir the 
cocoa.” “Be careful that it doesn't get too 
hot.” “Do you think the cocoa is ready?” 
Over and over the words “cocoa,” “pan,” 
“milk,” “hot,” “stir” and “be careful” are 
used in a learning situation with a pleasant 
experience. It makes it pleasurable for the 
children to learn new words, if they have 
been presented in meaningful and pleasing 
situations. 


Language Is Communication 


We would like to think of language as 
communication. Communication means a 
two-way conversation. As the child com- 
prehends the language about him, he will 
begin to imitate some of the language he 
has seen and heard over and over again. 
He will try to manipulate some of his en- 
vironment with his babbling or imitative 
speech. At first he may say, “wawa” for 
water, “oo oo for cookie, “ome” for home. 
Accept these meager attempts. As _ he 
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ets results he will try more and more, and 

will babble more. If our standards are too 
high the young child may become frus- 
trated and eventually stop trying to talk. 
We all enjoy being accepted and being 
understood. We should try to present to 
the child the sentence or words that he 
needs to express his ideas. Not long ago 
a little girl came to me saying, “Thumb,” 
and then ran her index finger over the 
nails of the opposite hand. It did not 
take long to understand that she wanted 
some polish on her fingernails. She was 
shown the sentence, “I want some nail 
polish.” She was very pleased that I un- 
derstood, but disappointed that I did not 
have any polish in my desk, 


The Language of Christmas 


On a trip to see Santa Claus before 
Christmas the majority of the children 
from the preschool attempted to tell Santa 
what they wanted. Some of the children 
just babbled at him; some attempted to 
name the toy; some only said, “Hello” and 
shook his hand. Nevertheless they all at- 
tempted oral communication to express 
their desires. The staff commented that 
the language of Christmas always seems 
easier for the children to learn and use, 
because their entire environment is cen- 
tered around Christmas and the majority 
of adults ask the same questions: “What 


do you want Santa to bring you?” “What's: 


Santa going to give you?” 

After the holidays the children return 
to school and all want to talk at the same 
time. Their vocabularies, both through 
speech and speechreading, grow very rap- 
idly with the stimulation of new games 
and experiences. 

Language may also be introduced and 
learned through simple games and simple 
songs. There are many children’s records 
on the market today that can be used for 
auditory training, active games that give 
the small child the pleasure of repetition. 
and rhythm games such as “People on 
the Bus” and “Choo Choo to the Farm.” 
Over and over we sing, “The people on 
the bus go up and down, up and down, 
up and down.” The child says “bus,” “up” 
and “down”; and he attempts to use these 
words in other situations. Itis not enough to 
present words in one or two situations. 
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We must help the child understand the 
word with as many different meanings as 
possible. Not until he begins to use even 
his poor imitation of speech in the right 
situation, can we say that he truly knows 
the meaning of a word or a phrase. 

As the child reaches four or five years 
of age and has had previous nursery 
school work, time phrases are used as they 
are needed. Gradually the news is intro- 
duced by-the teacher writing on the board 
or on a large sheet of newsprint. If news- 
print or tag board is used, the news can 
be saved from day to day and reviewed 
when necessary. Each child can tell the 
teacher the news that he wishes her to 
write. After it has been written and small 
pictures drawn to explain the pictures, 
each child “reads” the news. The teacher 
points to “today” on the calendar and 
draws a big circle around it. Then the 
child is asked to point out “today” in the 
news. He is not asked to memorize all the 
days of the week at the same time, but to 
use the days as they are needed. Later on, 
“tomorrow” and “yesterday” are written 
in the news as the children make plans for 
their activities or talk about what they 
have done. The child is not expected to 
“read” in the formal sense of the word. 
Rather, he retells the news from memory 
and from the clues he receives from the 
pictures. The news is a part of a reading 
readiness program. 

This type of activity lends itself to the 
introduct‘on of the different language 
forms. The teacher uses all the pronouns 
as she would in talking to a hearing child. 
The child is encouraged to use the pro- 
noun that is appropriate at the particular 
time. As he progresses with his news, he 
is expected and taught to change the pro- 
nouns as he “reads.” Verbs should not be 
taught as stilted commands but as they 
can be used in every day communication, 
such as: “I went to the store,” “Mother 
bought me a new dress.” “My sister wants 
a cat,’ “Daddy hit his thumb,” “Daddy 
hurt his finger,” “My brother brought me 
some candy,” “I put it on the table.” “I 
forgot,” and “Mary fell down.” Words 
such as run, hop, fall, and skip are taught 
through games and _ activities: “Run 
around the circle” and “Run home.” The 
child is given the question forms as he has 
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a desire to learn about an object or per- 
son. These are introduced casually by the 
teacher or parent. Later on, to give more 
use of the question form, the situation 
may be constructed so that the child will 
want to find out about a surprise, a pack- 
age or a person, In this manner the child 
wants and needs to ask the question. 

The vocabulary to be taught in the pre- 
schools today should be the language of 
any child, whether he has a hearing im- 


pairment or not. It should be used daily 
in making the child’s day in school a 
learning and meaningful experience. It 
should be introduced to the child through 
speechreading and auditory training. His 
growth in language should follow the nor- 
mal pattern of the hearing child. His bab- 
bling becomes jargon, and his meager 
speech imitation becomes understandable 
communication through the utilization of 
a child centered program. 


Realizing, Enriching, and Anticipating 
Vocabulary for Primary Deaf Classes 


EveELYN M. SHELLGRAIN 


OCABULARY development is a grad- 

ual and continuous process. Meanings 
of words extend as we grow older and 
have more experiences. It is the duty of 
the primary teacher to provide rich back- 
grounds of experience with the use of 
words upon which these meanings can 
grow. 

Through the Natural Method of teach- 
ing language. we try, at the Mary E. Ben- 
nett School, to give the children the vo- 
cabulary they need to express their 
thoughts and emotions when they want 
and need it. This means that every child’s 
vocabulary background will vary, which 
is natural. No two person’s experiences 
and backgrounds are identical, but we 
must not lose sight of the fact that there 
is some vocabulary which is basic and 
common to all. 

Although we use the children’s interests 
and needs as a guide, many experiences 
must be carefully planned to give sufficient 
repetition and variety to use of vocabu- 
lary. Not only must it be carefully planned 
but periodically it will be necessary to “re- 
treat and reorganize.” As teachers. we 


Miss Shellgrain is curriculum consultant for the 
Los Angeles City Board of Education. For the past 
two years she has been on leave of absence from 
active teaching at the Mary E. Bennett School for 
the Deaf, Los Angeles, in order to write a course of 
study for elementary deaf children. 
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must stop and review what we have accom- 
plished. We should analyze the progress, 
thinking not only of how far the children 
have progressed, but in what direction. 
Frequently we should ask ourselves 
whether or not we are still meeting the 
needs of the children or if we have gone 
far afield, carried on by our own interests 
and enthusiasm. 

We should be sure we are considering 
the children’s needs for the future while 
building their vocabulary for the present. 

All individuals have several vocabu- 
laries—spoken, reading. auditory. and 
written. For the deaf child there is in 
addition a lipreading vocabulary. In the 
primary classes for the deaf, the children’s 
largest vocabulary will be in lipreading. 
Their smallest will be in the field of hear- 
ing. 

The experiences with words that hearing 
children have in their preschool years 
seem large to us who teach the deaf. Even 
with such a background, experts feel that 
providing opportunities for rich first-hand 
experience is necessary for success and 
reading. As teachers of the deaf, we should 
then provide further opportunity for a great 
many experiences which will expand the 
background upon which our children can 
build vocabulary in the future. 

In planning such experiences we should 
try from the beginning to provide a well- 
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balanced vocabulary. Words vary greatly 
in purpose. Some words describe concrete 
objects. These words remain quite con- 
stant. Nouns such as “airplane,” “dress” 
and “box” would be in this category. 

It is true such objects vary in size, color 
and shape. but generally the purpose or 
function remain the same. Most primary 
teachers provide enough experiences with 
varieties of objects for such words to lead 
the children to associate the word with ob- 
jects of similar function or purpose. The 
children’s experience should not be con- 
fined to words of this type which are rela- 
tively easy to present to them—nor should 
they be overemphasized. Deaf children 
need experience with many kinds of words 
if they are expected to express themselves 
adequately. 


Action Words 


Some words express action. Here again 
the primary grades do an adequate job. 
The use of action words such as “bounce,” 
“push” and “throw” can be shown, drama- 
tized. and used in many situations. If the 
children are given enough experiences 
they are able to make associations of ac- 
tion words used in a variety of situations. 

Still other words indicate qualities of 
comparison. Such words “little.” 
“sharp” and “fat” can be _ illustrated. 
Through many observations the meanings 
of these words become apparent to the 
children. We must conscientiously enlarge 
the children’s vocabulary of words of this 
type and not be content with their mastery 
of a few. They are needed as a background 
for learning and understanding in many 


fields. 
Words Symbolizing Abstract Qualities 


When we approach words that symbol- 
ize more abstract qualities not so easily 
shown through visual comparisons, we 
find explanation more difficult. Such words 
as “naughty.” “silly” and “pretty” will 
take longer for a child to understand fully. 
More time should be given to them. These 
words must be kept in mind by the teacher 
and used constantly so that the complexity 
of the meanings may gradually grow in the 
child’s mind. Because the meaning is so 
complex experiences with such words 
should begin early in the primary grades. 
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With the word “pretty” and similar words, 
the teacher will-suggest the choice, espe- 
cially in the beginning. But she should be 
careful not to impose her opinion upon 
the child. He should come to realize that 
what one person considers pretty another 
may not, and also that he is entitled to an 
opinion. 

Words Expressing Abstract Ideas 

Many words in our language express ab- 
stract ideas. Such words will inevitably be 
needed and. if understood, will be used 
by the children throughout their lives. 
Many experiences are essential before the 
meaning of “truth” can be comprehended 
by a child. Words that express emotions 
such as “happy” and “sad” and situations 
which provoke such emotions must be un- 
derstood by the child if we hope to give 
him language he can use to voice his feel- 
ings. The understanding of these words 
will increase as the child grows in experi- 
ence. At the primary level, before these 
experiences can be too numerous, the child 
will be confronted with many expressions 
used in emotional situations. Before he is 
expected to interpret such words as “Oh! 
Oh!” or “Oh! My!” he should use them 
in dramatization, and thereby come to 
understand their use. He should know that 
“Oh! “Oh!” may express either joy or 
distress. Explanation at the time such 
words appear in a book is not enough. 
The teacher must prepare for the future 
by giving a background of manv experi- 
ences with the use of such words before 
they confront the child in a book. 

Auditory training plays its part in build- 
ing a background necessary to the under- 
standing of vocabulary. Through the com- 
bination of the use of good group hearing 
aids and auditory training, a great many 
children can distinguish sounds. How 
much richer the meaning of such words 
as “quack, quack,” “whooooo” and “bang” 
will be for those children who have heard 
the quacking of a duck, the whistle of a 
train and the bursting of a balioon. Similar 
words frequently appear in primers and 
preprimers. Preparation through experi- 
ence must be made early in the deaf child’s 
education. 

Extended meanings of words must be 
stressed constantly if deaf children are 
expected to have sufficient background to 
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understand oral or written language. The 
meanings of nouns are usually expanded 
first to meet the children’s current needs 
—‘water” needs to be expanded to express 
“puddle.” “pond” and “pool.” Different 
types of boats are noticed and so arises a 
need for “ship,” “rowboat,” and others. 
When teaching verbs to our children we 
take care of their present needs, but too 
often do not plan for the future through 
expanded meanings. 


Multiple Meanings of Words 


Much has been said about multiple 
meanings of a word. But how often do we 
stop to think of the number of uses of that 
word within the same meaning. One defini- 
tion of the verb “make” is to form or 
fashion physically. That one definition 
needs a great many experiences to give a 
true picture of the meaning. Often the 
need for this verb arises when something 
is constructed in the classroom. Perhaps it 
may involve cutting and pasting. That will 
meet the children’s immediate need. But 
we must not lose sight of the future. It 
will be necessary to plan for the construc- 
tion of something which involves the use 
of other materials. We “make” articles 
from wood by sawing, nailing, and paint- 
ing. Molding is the action used when we 
“make” something with clay. 

Extending our experiences beyond the 
classroom we find far different actions in- 
volved in the word “make” when we speak 
of mother who “makes” a skirt or a cake. 
So the deaf child gradually absorbs en- 
riched meaning as his horizon expands. 
This takes planned effort on the part of 
the teacher. 

In the field of teaching vocabulary it 
would seem that there are three facts a 
teacher of the deaf must keep uppermost 
in her mind: 

First—Realize the Present. Analyzing 
the present needs of her class the teacher 
should periodically stop and take stock of 
its vocabulary trend. She should review 
the progress and determine if she is filling 
the children’s present vocabulary need. 
From these words she should select those 
words which will be most useful now and 
in the future. 

Second—Enrich the Past. From the core 
of well-established useful words which 
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have emerged from the first step and from 
the previous years work, the teacher 
should extend and enlarge meanings, 
Building upon a well-established vocabu- 
lary she will extend and enrich the chil- 
dren’s background providing a more sub- 
stantial foundation upon which to build 
future vocabulary. 

Third—Anticipate the Future. This step 
lays the groundwork for vocabulary build. 
ing in the children’s future. This need not 
involve the establishing of words and their 
meaning through reading and writing. It 
may involve only lipreading experience 
with vocabulary which pupils will prob. 
ably encounter in the grades that follow. 
But with knowledge of the following years’ 
work the children’s vocabulary should be 
planned by the teacher. 

Following is a brief example of lessons 
used at the first grade level to develop the 
meaning of the word “help.” It illustrates 
the type of vocabulary building explained 
above. 


Building Meaning for the Word 
**Help” 


I. Need: It will be presumed that the 
need for the use of the verb “help” arose 
in class when someone was unable to com- 
plete a task alone. Explanation will be 
made through lipreading and further 
dramatization on the part of the teacher. 
The expression “Help me. please” or 
“Please help me” will be used. 

Il. Experience: Situations will 
created in the classroom to dramatize a 
great many situations where the word 
‘help” will be needed. The expression 
“Help me, please” will be taught in speech 
period. It will then be used orally in 
dramatization. Care will be taken to make 
these situations as realistic as possible. If 
a child is asked to help carry an object, 
it should be something that he should obvi- 
ously not be able to carry alone. If a book 
begins to slip from a stack while a child 
is carrying it and he has to call for help, 
a perfect situation is at hand. 

III. Expand Word Meaning: To expand 
the meaning of the verb, the teacher will 
indicate situations which do not involve 
immediate need for help, but which sug- 
gest thoughtfulness. Such a situation might 
arise after a party when one child is asked 
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to wash the dishes. Although it is obvious 
that he is able to do the job alone, the 
suggestion is made that in order to finish 
sooner and make the task lighter, it would 
be nice if another child would help. The 
use of the question, “May I help you?” 
will be introduced. Such experiences can 
help bridge the gap between home and 
school. 

IV. Further Expanding of Meaning 
through Home Experiences: Discussion of 
ways in which children may or do help at 
home offers opportunities for additional 
uses of this verb. For those situations 
which are difficult to dramatize, the 
teacher might use stick figures to give the 
children the idea. To review uses of the 
verb, the children may be asked to illus- 
trate sentences that use “help.” “Bobby 
helps his mother water the flowers. Can 


you draw the picture?” There are many 
other examples. 

V. Review and Established Use: Daily, 
then weekly, and monthly, the teacher will 
review and expand the use of the word in 
a seemingly incidental manner. When the 
motion picture machine is needed she 
might say: “Donnie, will you come with 
me? I would like you to help me.” Many 
times throughout the year the children will 
be encouraged to ask: “May I help you?” 

VI. Anticipate the Future: Working to- 
ward a broader use of the word “help” 
and building for the following year’s work, 
the teacher may tell stories about how com- 
munity workers, policemen, firemen and 
others help. Through stories the use of 
the expression “help! help!” as used in 
cries of distress, may gain meaning for 


the deaf child. 


Association News 


Report of the Annual Meeting of the Board of Directors 


On January 22-23, during Washington’s 
worst snow and sleet storm of the year. 20 
members of the Alexander Graham Bell 
Association for the Deaf came to the Volta 
Bureau to attend the regular annual meet- 
ing of the Board of Directors. In addition 
to discussing the present and future activi- 
ties. the Board devoted considerable time 
to Volta Bureau finances and approved the 
budget for 1954. 

The following officers were reelected to 
serve during the coming year: Dr. Clarence 
D. O'Connor, president; Mrs. Lilian Gros- 
venor Coville, first vice president; Dr. 
Helen S. Lane, second vice president; John 
Yale Crouter, secretary; Hilleary F. Hos- 
kinson, treasurer. 

Members of the Board voted to invite 
Dr. Irene R. Ewing, University of Man- 
chester, England, to serve on the Honorary 
Board of Directors. Dr. Ewing, noted au- 
thor, lecturer and research worker for the 
deaf, has long been interested in work with 
the deaf in the United States. Speech and 
the Deaf Child, the latest book by Dr. 
A. W. G, Ewing and Mrs. Ewing, was re- 
cently published by the Manchester Uni- 
versity Press and will be distributed by 
this country by the Volta Bureau. 

Dr. S. Richard Silverman, director of 
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the Central Institute for the Deaf, St. Louis, 
was elected to the Board of Directors to 
fill a vacancy expiring in 1954. 

Mrs. Harriet Montague, director of the 
John Tracy Clinic Correspondence Course, 
was invited to serve as a member of the 
Association’s Advisory Board. 

The following members of the Associa- 
tion were elected to the Auxiliary Board of 
Directors: Mildred Groht, principal, Lex- 
ington School for the Deaf, New York 
City; Hattie Harrell, principal, Tucker- 
Maxon Oral School. Portland, Ore.; Dr. 
H. Latham Breunig, chemist, Eli Lilly & 
Co., Indianapolis; Norris Bush, principal, 
Evans School, Denver; and Richard S, T. 
Marsh, attorney, Washington, D. C. 

The Board confirmed the action of the 
Executive Committee in increasing Associ- 
ation dues to $5.00 per year. effective Jan. 
1, 1954, and also voted to increase the life 
membership fee to $100.00. Although ex- 
penses have gone up steadily, the life mem- 
bership fee had not been raised since jit 
was first established over 50 years ago. 

Other action taken, including the accep- 
tance of a very generous anonymous gift, 
will be reported in the next issue of the 
Volta Review. 
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A Word Is a Word Is a Word 


Mary E. NUMBERS 


aes one of man’s most important 
activities is the communication of 
ideas, one of the greatest needs is a know!- 
edge of words. Teachers have always 
recognized the fact that words are the 
medium with which the child must deal 
in talking, reading, writing and thinking. 
The essential meaning of a sentence may 
not be apparent to a deaf child, if he does 
not comprehend what the words denote, 
whichever form of communication is used. 

A child with a meager vocabulary who 
attempts to read, and encounters new and 
difficult words, often gives up and indi- 
cates that the material does not interest 
him. A deaf child, when spoken to by a 
person who uses words “over his head.” 
often responds with a blank stare or an 
attitude of indifference. Therefore, there 
must be a continuing, systematic plan 
devised by his teachers to help the deaf 
child develop a rich and varied vocab- 
ulary. Adults who associate with the 
child, and the child himself, must con- 
stantly work on their means of communi- 
cation—words. 

But word study can never profitably 
proceed as an entity. It is a facet of the 
whole curriculum. The size and useful- 
ness of a child’s stock of words is one of 
the most important factors in his reading 
and general school success. Vocabulary 
development is closely related to general 
maturation and to the child’s response to 
a stimulating environment. The type of 
vocabulary building carried on in any 
school depends upon the curriculum con- 
tent. the teachers’ knowledge of the details 
of the curriculum, and their own ingenuity 
in devising ways and means of introducing 
new words and expressions to the child— 
then in reintroducing the same words and 
expressions and repeating them frequently 
enough for them to become an integral 
part of the child’s language. 


Miss Numbers is the teacher in charge of the 
Middle School, Clarke School for the Deaf, Northamp- 
ton, Mass. She has long been active in the Alexander 
Graham Bell Association for the Deaf and is a member 
of its Board of Directors. 


The child must know not only the 
meaning of the word symbol as the dic. 
tionary gives it, isolated from context, but 
also the variations in meaning when used 
with other words, since so many common 
English words have half a dozen different 
meanings. The child should know the part 
of speech and the use to which he may 
put a new word. It is well for him to 
know the structural elements that make a 
sentence and their relationship to one 
another. 

The deaf child is at some disadvantage 
in not being able to hear the vast numbers 
of repetitions of a word, in its proper 
relationship to other words in a sentence, 
which batter against the ears of the hear. 
ing child as he learns his mother tongue. 
It is possible for an adult to give a deaf 
child the language necessary to express 
an idea or a situation when it occurs 
naturally, and the child may remember f 
and use this language later on in a similar 
situation. The value of a rich background 
of experience and the immediate applica- 
tion of language to the experience is ac- 
cepted by all teachers. But as he grows 
older, the child may understand and _ use 
the English language with a sense of 
greater independence if, in addition to 
the language he acquires in this casual 
way, he understands the basic frame: 
work of language building. Practice and 
research in vocabulary building in_ the 
field of elementary education today in- 
dicate considerable faith among _ teachers 
in direct instruction in vocabulary. 

A number of plans for the building of 
meaning and understanding vocabularies 
are possible in intermediate classes. Some 
general activities which might be included 
in any program are the following: 


The Provision of a Wide Background 
of First-hand Experiences 


The teacher should provide as many 
opportunities as possible for children to 
have first-hand experience with the thing 
for which a word stands. There is no 
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substitute for a rich variety of concrete, 
first-hand experiences in developing a 
meaningful vocabulary which is basic to 
speaking, reading and writing vocabu- 
laries. Additional background for under- 
standing can be built through field trips 
or excursions, through dramatization, 
construction and games. 

An Experience: A class of eleven year 
olds went on a short trip. We rode from 
Northampton toward Holyoke. We stopped 
and got out of the car. We walked along 
the bank of the Connecticut River and 
found dinosaur tracks. We saw the tracks 
in the rocky ledge. We felt the depression 
in the hard rock made by the prehistoric 
animal. We measured the size of a track 
for comparison with other animal tracks. 
We tried to step in the tracks to get some 
idea of the size of the beast—the length 
of his stride. We tried, without success of 
course, to make tracks in the rocks our- 
selves. We walked on the soft earth nearby 
and left our tracks there. Then we went 
back to the classroom and talked about 
our trip. 

The previous paragraph describes the 
trip, but it tells nothing of the preparation 
for such a trip nor of the outcome. Time 
should be taken to prepare a class for such 
a trip. In this particular case the excur- 
sion was motivated by a replica, erected 
along the main highway. of the particular 
dinosaur which is believed to have in- 
habited these regions eons ago. The chil- 
dren saw this model when coming to 
school from the south, and they wanted to 
know what it was. The cast of the local 
tracks, which is in our school museum, 
and a great many pictures of dinosaurs 
were shown to the class. There was time 
for a great deal of conversation about all 
of this before the trip, so the children went 
off with questions, and came back full of 
ideas. They had observed the land round 
about, and knew that the kinds of trees 
growing here now are different from the 
varieties shown in our picture collections 
of prehistoric life. It was brought out that 
the large number of tracks indicated that 
there had been a great many dinosaurs liv- 
ing here then and that probably they had 
come down to the river because they were 
thirsty. The idea was brought out that 
tracks could be made only in soft earth 
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and that the rock had once been soft earth. 

Aside from these ideas which appealed 
to the children, a great many simple words 
were introduced: The world was different 
then. Huge animals walked through the 
forests. Dinosaurs were a special kind of 
reptile. Their skins were rough. Some 
walked heavily on all-fours. The mother 
dinosaurs did not protect their eggs. Many 
of them were destroyed. Gyadually there 
came a change in the weather. Food be- 
came scarce. These animals and their kind 
disappeared from the earth. 


Visual Aids 


Pictures and drawings help to make 
words come alive. Slides filmstrips, mo- 
vies and the Balopticon, all give children 
a chance to associate words with concrete 
objects and activities, especially when time 
is allowed for the opportunity to talk about 
the picture. 

We have found a Balopticon a very use- 
ful tool in language teaching, especially 
in stimulating reading. It is a machine 
that will project a picture or printed mat- 
ter on a screen. The variety of practice 
material which may be presented to a class 
in this manner is limited only by the in- 
genuity of the teacher. The reaction of 
the children to the tool is similar to their 
response to an invitation to the movies! 

What child will forget the meanings of 
the word “trunk” when, early in his read- 
ing experience, he has seen three pictures 
on the screen at the same time—the trunk 
of a tree, a trunk for clothes, and the head 
and trunk of an elephant? Follow this up 
with a picture of an elephant picking up 
a peanut. Give the child a chance to use 
the word in answering: “How does an 
elephant pick up a peanut?” Use the word 
tiny: The peanut is tiny. Present the op- 
posite of tiny: The elephant is huge. The 
elephant lives in a zoo. His trunk is stick- 
ing out between the bars of his cage. 

One sentence under a picture often tells 
the story: The boy is taking a splinter out 
of the dog’s paw. Some of the questions 
to be ariswered are: What is a splinter? 
Where is it? 

In introducing the infinitive, a picture 
might be shown of a duck swimming in a 
pond and a couple of ducks on the bank. 
The questions would bring out the facts: 
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Ducks swim easily 
because they have webbed feet. One of 
the ducks is swimming in the pond. The 
other ducks in the picture are on the bank. 
If you care to, you can then go on to the 
various meanaings of bank. 


Ducks like to swim. 


Explanation by the Teacher 


This is an obvious form of teaching new 
word meanifigs. The explanation of a 
word by an understanding teacher who 
knows the child’s present language level, 
and is interested in his growth in language, 
is essential to all daily class work. When- 
ever it is feasible the word opposites 
should be given when a new word is in- 
troduced. And, of course, the most com- 
mon synonyms are as important as the 
antonvms. 


The Use of Stories 


These stories may be only two- or three- 
sentence stories to introduce one or two 
words, or they may be of much more sub- 
stance. They can be presented to the deaf 
child either as a lipreading exercise or in 
printed or written form. The stories 
should be written within the present limits 
of the child’s language and should intro- 
duce a few words or phrases at a time. 
In a simple story about a trip to the 
filling station, for instance, the class learned 


that: The car is parked behind the store, 
The gas tank is almost empty (the need 
for gas). “Shall I fill it up?” “Please look 
at the oil and water.” Unscrew the cap 
(on the gas tank). Put the hose in. He 
listened to the meter click. It clicks every 
time @ gallon goes into the car. Put some 
water in the radiator. Clean the wind. 
shield. Please check the tires. Ete. 

Most children go thru this live experi- 
ence frequently, but do they know all the 
words to describe it that we know? 


Emphasis Upon the Building of New 
Concepts in the Content Fields 


If the child is to profit by his experi- 
ences in the social studies, arithmetic, sci- 
ence and literature, the meanings of new 
words and ideas must be made clear as he 
goes along. In the social studies the chil- 
dren will encounter large groups of words 
pertaining to an activity which may be 
common to all parts of the country. In 
learning about the cereal grains, for in. 
stance, they will deal with plowing, cul- 
tivating, seeding or planting, harvesting, 
reaping or combing. Because the children 
will meet these words again and again, 
they must be learned both within the con- 
text and without. 

A sample lesson, such as the one given 
below and continued on the next page, 
might be used for a check on the vocabu- 


A sample lesson to check on the vocabulary contained in 


a story on early civilization. 


(See also completion and 


multiple choice tests on the next page.) 


Match the following words: 


1. Wedge-shaped A. 
2. Stylus 


A circular tube 
A wheel which has a hollow rim in which a rope can 


run and so lift weights 


3. Cuneiform 
4. Cylinder D. 
5. Levers E. Weapons 
6. Pulleys F. 
7. Seal G. 
8. Deluge H. A flood 
9. Arms I. 
10. Relics J. 
11. Tapestries K. 
12. Splendid L. 
13. Grandeur M. 
14. Shrine N. 


Formed like an axe 
A picture stamped on a piece of paper to show that the 
paper belongs to some one 


Woven cloth which hangs on the wall 
A pointed instrument used for writing on clay 


Bars used to lift heavy objects 
Babylonian writing 

Something saved from the past 
A place of worship 

Something grand or beautiful 
Greatness or majesty 
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lary contained in a story of early civiliza- 
tion may illustrate this. 


Sample Lesson, Continued 


Fill in the blank spaces: 

1. Babylonians wrote with a... on 

soft clay. 

2. We call that kind of writing... . 

3. The globe in Miss Kennedy’s room 
runs up and down on... 

4. A pipe burst in the ooilleg of the 
boys’ washroom and there was a... 
below. 


5. There are many .... in the museum. 

6. I would hang a beautiful... . on the 
wall. 

7. A soldier always carries . . . . when 


he goes to war. 

8. Have you seen the school... . on 
the letter paper? 

9, Something which is very 

10. An axeisa... ... tool. 

ll. ... and... were some of the finest 
machines to help early man do work. 


well done 


12. Blind people use a... . to write 
Braille. 
13. Gasoline is stored in enormous... . 


14. Many people visit Shakespeare’s home 
in England. It isa... . 


Choose the correct meaning or meanings 
for the following: 

A litter means three of these things: 

1. It is a kind of chair in which 

nobles were carried long ago. 
It is a baby duck. 
It is a ship. 
It is a kind of money used by the 
early Egyptians. 
5. It is a bunch of baby pigs 
6. It is junk scattered about. 


Papyrus was used in many different 
ways. Check those you know are right. 
1. It was used for building pyramids. 
2. It was used for pens. 
3. It was used for building small 
boats. 
4. It was used to write on. 


The Use of the Dictionary 


It has been our experience that from the 
fourth grade on, the dictionary should be 
a deaf child’s constant companion. The 
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junior dictionaries available today con- 
tain only the most common words and 
the most common meaning of these words. 
After an orientation period, the children 
can learn to find the correct pronunciation, 
and can be helped greatly by the examples 
in sentences, the pictures and charts. 

Most authorities agree that school chil- 
dren rely on auditory cues before they use 
visual cues for words, and it is astonish- 
ing to find how quickly their vocabularies 
grow and take on color. Even though they 
appear often to be paying no attention to 
the conversation of the adults about them, 
they gather in words and get an idea of 
their meaning. Since this is impossible for 
deaf children, we must employ every de- 
vice possible to substitute frequently re- 
curring visual cues. We must vary the 
devices as much as possible too, if we 
would keep daily classroom work inter- 
esting. 

A great many words can be taught 
through action work in the middle grades: 
Load the camera. Put some scotch tape 
around the edge of the picture. Show Joyce 
how to press her skirt. Get me some hinges 
for the stamp book, please. See if you can 
find a sample of iron ore in the museum. 

Each of the words in the illustration 
above will occur on many different occa- 
sions in ways different from the samples, 
but the action may serve as an introduc- 
tion. 

Some verbs which the child will meet 
over and over in his reading cannot be 
taught through action work but can be 
taken up in groups. 

Some of the words we use to express 
said are: remarked; replied; answered: 
cried; etc. These are used so that the 
child will not think tears were actually 
shed when he reads: Santa left a beauti- 
ful baby doll for Katy. “Oh, that’s just 
the kind I wanted!” cried Katy. 

In studying about descriptive adjectives, 
we may ask the child to tell us the adjec- 
tives we might use to describe: a dress: 
a sunset; a book you have read; a person: 
a person you have recently met; a basket- 
ball game; a player in a basketball game, 
etc. 

In studying comparison of adjectives, 
we always learn the word opposite: long 
short; sharp—dull; early—late; useful— 
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useless; educated—ignorant; civilized— 
.: powerful—. . . .: comfortable— 
etc. 
These adjectives are then put to work at 
once: 
1. Which is more useful, a necktie or 
a shirt? 
2. Which is 
money ? 
3. Which is more useful, a tractor or 
a horse? Ete. 
Compare the following using comfort- 
able: 
1. Stockings—socks 
2. A belt—suspenders 
3. High heels—low heels 
4. A truck—a car 
Another sample lesson: 
Light is the opposite of heavy. 
True is the opposite of false. 
Narrow is the opposite of wide. 
Join the parts of sentences below and 
write out the complete sentence: 
1. The story was not _ it was thin. 
true; 
Our pet rabbit is 
not wild: 
3. The man with the 
beard is not young: 
4. A Cadillac is not 
cheap: 
5. The coat was 
thick; 
6. I was not satisfied 
with your paper: 
The study of adjectives inevitably brings 
up “sayings” which the children love to 
collect and use: 


more useful. food or 


it is expensive. 
it is tame, 

I was dissatisfied. 
it was false. 


not 


he is old. 


I am as busy as..... 
I should like to be as wise as... . 
The baby’s hair is as soft as .... 


It was as dark as a pocket... . 

es Cold as ice... . 

. as pretty as a picture... . 
. ... as light as a feather .... 
When we study clauses, many sentence- 

starters are given for the child to finish: 
If I had plenty of money, ... 
If I don’t take care of my teeth, .... 
If I were lost in a strange city, .... 
After George learns to skate, .... 
After 1 get some smaller knitting 
needles, . . . . 

Before Mother bakes a cake, ... . 
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Before white people came to Amer. 


A crowd usually gathers, while fire. 


When you are introduced to some. 

People leave the bleachers. as soon 


People are not thrifty, unless they .... 

After a little practice with the passive 
voice, such an exercise as the following 
will create an opportunity for learning a 
great many nouns: 

A pulpit is a place at the front of the 

church where... . 

A desert is a place where... . 

An art gallery is a place where... . 

A junkyard is a place where... . 

A safe is a strong box or 

where .... 

A thermos bottle is a bottle in which... - 

A mint is a place where... . 

The stage... . 

There is a volume of oral language 
which the deaf child should learn in the 
middle grades. I am thinking of express- 
ing “We had a good time” for example, 
in a variety of ways: 

What a nice time we had! 

Didn't we have fun! 

My! that was fun. 

Wasn't that fun! 

That’s fun, let’s do that again sometime. 

We enjoved . 

Then the response the child should learn 
to make to a casual remark made by an- 
other person or to a compliment: An adult 
might say: I got a letter from your mother 
today. Child’s response might be: Oh. did 
you? What did she say? Is she coming 
Saturday? 

Or. an adult might say: What a pretty 
new dress you have on! Child: Thank you, 
I'm glad you like it; Thank you, I like 
it too: Thank you, Aunt Sue gave it to 
me: Thank you. Mother bought it in 
Philadelphia. 

The deaf child does not hear other peo- 
ple using such expressions and can learn 
the apt phrase or the gracious retort only 
if some adult helps him to learn it. 

It should be common practice in any 
classroom in the middle grades for the 
child to attempt to figure out the meaning 
of a word from the context in which he 


room 
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finds it. If he is familiar with grammatical 
terminology, a great deal of guess work 
can be avoided. He may reason out the 
meaning rather than guess its meaning. I 
have not mentioned two of my favorite 
devices (a) the study of the structural 
analysis in polysyllabic words which helps 
the middle grader to reason rather than 
to guess; nor (b) the use of general ques- 
tions to provide a vehicle for introducing 
new words. A paper on word study could 
go on and on. It is a never ending experi- 
ence for the deaf child, just as it is for 
you and me. 

The ability to understand and use a 


word in a sentence, and then to understand 
and use the sentence in a paragraph which 
is long enough to illustrate the develop- 
ment of an idea, is our main objective in 
vocabulary study. No language program 
can succeed unless the chief emphasis is 
on the understanding of ideas and on mak- 
ing those ideas a part of the child’s think- 
ing. The mind, like the body, grows by 
what it feeds on. With a variety of vocabu- 
lary building exercises, we teachers of the 
middle grades hope to prepare the deaf 
child to find reading his textbooks a re- 
warding experience and the reading of 


books a delight. 


Preparation for the Teaching 
Of Vocabulary 


PRISCILLA PITTENGER 


HE preparation of individuals who are 

learning to teach words to deaf chil- 
dren has two basic aspects: acquiring un- 
derstanding of the language problem of 
deaf children and learning methods where- 
by words are presented so that they are 
understood and practiced until they are 
established. 


Basic Understanding 


All children live in a complex world of 
sensory perception, but the deaf child’s 
world is highly over-simplified by the 
absence of sound. His orientation to peo- 
ple, places and objects is essentially visual 
and tactual; and because his understanding 
is not expanded by language, it tends to 
be concrete and specific. The immediate 
purpose of teaching him words is to estab- 
lish communication at the verbal level; the 
ultimate purpose is to lead him beyond 
the immediate and definite into the bigger 
world of abstraction and imagination. 


Miss Pittenger, a member of the Volta Review 
Editorial Advisory Committee, is assistant professor 
of special education at the San Francisco State 
College. She has also taught at the Day School for 
the Deaf, Cleveland, Ohio, and at the Ohio State 
School for the Deaf in Columbus. 
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The child comes to school well acquaint- 
ed with the objects and people in his en- 
vironment and with much knowledge of 
their purposes and relationships. Because 
he does not know the names of any of 
them and does not talk about them, it is 
very easy to underestimate his knowledge. 
He is surely familiar with food, clothing. 
toys and furniture and knows the purpose 
of each. He is also acquainted with the 
people in his home and knows their rela- 
tionship to him. The problem of teaching 
him words becomes a problem of recon- 
ciliation—three- to five-year-old knowledge 
of things must be reconciled with infancy 
in language; three- to five-year-old ma- 
nipulation of objects must be reconciled 
with eighteen-month-old repetition of lan- 
guage; and three- to five-year-old interests 
must be reconciled to infant ability in 
communication. 

One must realize, too, that the same 
questions which all children ask and which 
increase their knowledge so much must 
have occurred to him. He, too, wants to 
know what, where, when, why and how. 
Inability to seek and find answers surely 
leads to much frustration, and the longer 


the child has lived before he begins to 
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acquire verbal tools, te. before someone 
begins to teach him langauge, the more of 
this frustration he has met. To live with it 
comfortably, he must suppress his curios- 
ity, at least to some degree. His curiosity 
must be reawakened by the school, and 
he must learn to expect answers to his 
questions through the medium of the lan- 
guage he is learning. 

The teacher in training must begin to 
acquire insight into this problem. Exten- 
sive directed observation of young deaf 
children and young hearing children. talk 
with experienced teachers of the deaf, con- 
ferences with parents, selected reading, 
planned lectures, and finally student teach- 
ing are all necessary parts of the program 
of orientation. 

The student should have opportunity to 
observe deaf children at work and at play, 
and opportunity should be afforded for 
comparison and contrast with hearing chil- 
dren of the same age. It is only on a com- 
parative basis that real understanding of 
deafness emerges. Even presupposing that 
the student in training has a good back- 
ground of child psychology, the teacher 
educators need to arrange directed obser- 
vation of hearing children coincidentally 
with observation of deaf ones. This writer 
believes that opportunity to observe a two- 
year-old hearing child responding to lan- 
guage and trying to learn words can con- 
tribute much to knowledge of the process 
of language development and should be 
arranged when feasible. 

The methodology of nursery schools, 
kindergarten and primary grades should 
be observed, studied and related to the 
education of deaf children in the light of 
creating need for words and interest in 
them. In the multiple activity of creative 
play, words can be introduced and end- 
lessly repeated—words of all kinds. espe- 
cially nouns, action verbs, prepositions, ad- 
jectives and adverbs. Exposure to many 
words can accompany actual teaching of 
specific ones and much knowledge of the 
child’s interests and enthusiasms can be 
acquired. 

When the student has begun to under- 
stand the problems of small deaf children, 
it is time to look at deaf children who are 
older. From the earliest beginnings of use 
of words, deaf children should be taught 
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to make inferences—to look beyond what 
is immediately visible. As they grow older, 
inferential thinking becomes more and 
more necessary. Learning new words from 
reading context is possible only on a firm 
base of inference. This inference is not 
automatic; it is learned. New words in 
the intermediate and advanced grades are 
introduced largely through reading and 
effords at writing. If the child is to acquire 
independence in understanding these new 
words, he will do so not only on the basis 
of his established vocabulary and ability 
to use a dictionary, but also on the basis 
of his skill in using context clues. No 
teacher or group of teachers can hope to 
teach a deaf child all the words he will 
ever need on a word by word basis. The 
child must gradually assume responsibility 
for increasing his word power, and _ the 
teacher must see her responsibility as be- 
coming more and more a matter of stimu- 
lating the child to require a larger vocabu- 
lary with more depth of meaning and 
variety of expression and of teaching him 
various means of acquiring words inde- 
pendently. 

Only a beginning of understanding can 
be made in the teacher preparatory period. 
A thoughtful teacher of the deaf sees these 
problems more clearly with each year. each 
class, and each child. One continues to 
understand better and to search for better 
solutions. 


Methodology 


According to recent studies hearing chil- 
dren six years of age have a basic vocabu- 
lary of almost 17.000 words and some 
7.000 additional derived words. This tre- 
mendous vocabulary develops from the in- 
fant’s initial efforts consisting of one noun 
at a time and it develops through constant 
exposure to words. The deaf child’s 
vocabulary must be developed in the same 
fashion. He should have repeated exposure 
to nouns in context and should be led to 
definite recognition of many of them and 
to efforts to reproduce them. The teacher 
of the deaf must see that she is not intro- 
ducing the child to something new when 
she shows him a ball, a shoe or an apple; 
he already has played with a ball, worn 
a shoe and eaten an apple. What is new to 
him is the word, and he does not see much 
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oint in all this activity around these same 
old objects. Making his acquisition of 
vocabulary meaningful and purposive pre- 
sents a real challenge. The teacher should 
be constantly aware of what the child 
thinks he is doing and why. The prospec- 
tive teacher needs to learn a variety of 
techniques for presenting and _ practicing 
words through play situations, games, pic- 
tures. various media (crayons, paint, 
blocks, clay, colored chalk, etc), story- 
telling and through puzzles. She must al- 
ways be teaching particular words and 
adding specific vocabulary although she 
uses many additional words all the time. 
She must learn to expose the child to many 
words while she holds herself and the child 
responsible for his learning and using an 
increasing fund of words. Using the best 
techniques available to teach a child new 
words is of no use unless coincidentally 
the child is placed in situations here he 
must use his words for his own purposes. 
If, for example, beloved toys are in sight 
but out of reach, the child can be required 
to use the word to get the toy. 

The teacher must learn to prepare and 
organize materials: pictures, charts, flash 
cards, and objects in a systematic fashion 
which makes them readily available. She 
should learn how to preview and evaluate 
films, filmstrips and slides, with the sound- 
track turned off, so that her impression is 
similar to the child’s. She should learn to 
sketch adequately so as to convey ideas 
which cansbe conyerted into words. She 
should learn to int@rpret children’s draw- 
ings for the same purpose. She should 
be familiar with vocabulary lists, both 
those prepared for deaf children and those 
prepared for hearing children, in order 
that her selection of words to emphasize 
may be judicious. 

She should be oriented to working with 
parents either on a face-to-face basis or on 
a correspondence basis; so that whether 
she teaches in a residential school or in a 
day school she has some understanding of 
the parents and their relation to the learn- 
ing of words. The training institution 
should arrange this program so that stu- 
dents in training have opportunities to 
meet parents of deaf children, and the 
students should observe teachers working 
with parents. Teachers of the Oakland 
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Oral Day School for the Deaf have many 
and diversified ways of implementing par- 
ental cooperation. Miss Eleanor Earhart, 
for example, frequently tells parents that 
children who live at home should learn 
virtually all the vocabulary of food and 
table service at the family table and she 
suggests to the parents means of working 
toward this objective. The student in train- 
ing should be made very aware of ways 


“of encouraging other people to help her 


to teach her future pupils. 


Reference was made above to teaching 
inference. At the preprimer level the child 
should be taught to infer what is not in a 
picture or text. When three or four per- 
sons are usually in the picture (in pre- 
primers, there are usually a family of four 
and two pets), the child should make an 
inference about one who is missing. For 
example, if the children are pictured play- 
ing outdoors, the question might be, 
“Where is Mother?” The inference is, “In 
the house.” (The children probably indi- 
cate “Home.”) The question might be, 
“Where is Daddy?” and the inference 
should be that Daddy is at work. As soon 
as the children can reach for additional 
ideas, they should do so, such as . . . other 
places mother might be, various things 
mother might be doing, what the children 
will do next, etc. At a more advanced level 
the child should be asked what happened 
before a given episode shown in the pic- 
ture and what happened afterwards. The 
picture itself. should highly suggest both 
the events preceding and those following. 
For example, a child is shown with a very 
dirty face or a skinned knee. The children 
suggest several different things which 
might have happened and indicate some 
possible future events. The prospective 
teacher must learn that teaching deaf chil- 
dren imaginative and inferential thinking 
is very difficult and discouraging; that it 
takes a great deal of time, thought, and 
preparation; that it is slow in developing: 
but that it is far more important at all 
levels than many experienced teachers 
realize. They need to learn discrimination 
about “story pictures” and should learn 
how to judge them for their story value, 
their probable vocabulary load, their level 
of interest and their difficulty of inference. 
At a still more advanced level, inferences 
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should be made from paragraphs, and the 
teacher should learn how to select or pre- 
pare materials for this purpose. 

The teacher obviously needs to learn to 
teach reading effectively, for if reading is 
developed so that the child really enjoys 
it, more vocabulary is available than 
through any other medium. In this article 
an effort has been made not to digress 
from the topic at hand, namely the teach- 
ing of vocabulary, but any division of the 
language arts into compartments is very 
difficult since reading, writing, spelling 
and speech are all part of the development 
of language and are so closely interrelated 
as to be virtually inseparable. Accordingly 
no discussion either of philosophy or 
methodology of teaching reading is in- 
cluded. 

In this brief statement of the program 
of preparing ‘teachers to present vocabu- 
lary to deaf children. the word “drill” is 


conspicuous by its absence. The word 
“practice” has been used. Every teacher of 
the deaf knows and every prospective 
teacher must learn that repeated experi. 
ence is the only means of establishing 
words. This repetition is restricted only 
by the imagination, ingenuity and _ 
thusiasm of the teacher and is neither so 
easy nor so prescribed as the word “drill” 
suggests. 

Finally the prospective teacher must 
be encouraged to move into the profes. 
sional field with an inquiring mind and 
experimental attitude. It is the business of 
the training school to teach enough meth- 
ods to give the beginning teacher security 
and confidence. It is also the business of 
the training school to instill a belief in 
experimentation and a determination to 
look for more and better ways of causing 
deaf children to need. to want. and finally 
to love words. 


NOMINATIONS REQUESTED 


Members are urged to send nominations for five members of the Board of Diree- 
tors of the Alexander Graham Bell Association for the Deaf, for the three year period 
1954-57. The following are present members of the Board whose terms of office are 


expiring: 


Mrs. Lilian Grosvenor Coville 
Dr. Helen Schick Lane 

Dr. S. Richard Silverman 
Mrs. Spencer Tracy 


Dr. Olive A. Whildin 


Nominations may be made by any Association member and should be mailed to 


the Executive Secretary, Alexander Graham Bell Association for the Deaf, 1537 35th 
St.. N. W., Washington 7, D. C., or to thePresident, Dr. Clarence D. O’Connor, Lex- 
ington School for the Deaf, 904 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. The nominations 
must be received by May 17, 1954, and the election will be held at the AsSociation’s 
Summer Meeting, in St. Louis, on June 17. 
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Teaching Vocabulary 


in the 
School Shop 


CARMEN S. TIBERIO 


HERE is no question as to the value 
of vocational-industrial courses being 
taught in our schools for the deaf. The 
courses not only provide an enriching ex- 
perience in the pupils’ school lives, but 
they also serve to lengthen the actual 
school experience of a greater segment of 
the boys. This is due to their profound 
interest in vocational work and _ related 
shop activities. 
Most schools include basic vocational 
training for the average deaf pupil as a 
requisite for the school diploma. This is 
an excellent practice, for nothing better 
prepares a graduate for his role as a self- 
supporting wage earner than a well round- 
ed vocational education. 

However, there is another segment of 
the typical school enrollment made up of 
pupils who have not made satisfactory 
progress in their academic courses. These 
pupils are then placed on a full-time voca- 
tional course. or a major portion of each 
day is spent in the vocational department. 
This system has its merits and its draw- 
backs. 

Allowing for the inevitable exceptions, 
the pupil that is placed wholly under a 
vocational program has two strikes against 
him. His language and vocabulary work 
suffer because there is a much smaller 
likelihood that an equal amount of time 
can be set aside by the vocational instruc- 
tor for language and vocabulary work; 
and it follows that the pupil might feel 
that he is “different.” being cut away from 
the normal classroom atmosphere. This 
alone is very damaging to a pupil’s initia- 
tive, which is probably the most impelling 
single force in his development. It is evi- 
dent that when we place a pupil under a 


Mr. Tiberio teaches in the Vocational Department 
= the South Carolina School for the Deaf, Spartan- 
urg. 
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wholly vocational program, we might well 
be aggravating an already bad condition. 

Would it not be wiser to take a middle- 
of-the-road approach for these pupils? It 
is possible to integrate more closely the 
academic and vocational departments. By 
doing so, we will be much better prepared 
to attack the problem of vocabulary and 
language weaknesses of the pupils in the 
vocational department. 

The purpose of this paper is to illustrate 
how this interpretation can be brought 
about. At the same time, a few of the 
wide array of methods possible for effec- 
tively teaching shop terms and shop vo- 
cabulary will be presented. 


The Vocational Side of 
Vocabulary Development 


Shop teachers encounter great difficulty 
in teaching the pupils to think in shop 
terminology. The naming of the common 
tools and machines in daily use becomes 
a major task at the outset. The uninitiated 
visitor to a school shop would be amazed 
at the ridiculous answers he might re- 
ceive from a pupil who had been asked to 
name a certain tool picked at random. 


Vocabulary Teaching, Ideas 


Labeling 


One of the best methods of teaching the 
names of tools, articles and machines in 
daily use is the practice of labeling. 

While this idea is not exactly new, it 
has received little attention; therefore its 
effectiveness has not become apparent. It 
is a time-consuming process to label all 
articles in a shop, but once done, the bene- 
fits derived are well worth the time and 
effort. 

The shop teacher can supervise the con- 
struction of suitable tool racks, storage 
shelves, and machine stands—‘“A place for 
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everything, and everything in its place.” 
The place reserved for each tool or article 
should then be marked with paint or paper 
labels. 

Pupils may now see, visually, the name 
of each tool and article. Through daily 
usage, the names become familiar. Quizzes 
may be readily held by having a pupil get 
a named tool at the suggestion of the in- 
structor, provision having been made he- 
forehand to conceal the names on the tool 
rack. A pleasant variation, and one that 
increases interest, is to hold the quiz with 
the pupils divided in teams. This form of 
“competitive learning” is very stimulating. 
This quiz can be readily given with the 
tools and articles spread out on a table. 

The woodworking instructor would do 
well to label the different species of wood. 
the varied types and uses of glue. nails, 
screws, fasteners, wood joints, the parts 
of a window frame and doors. The parts 
of a house including the rafters, joints. 
bridging, subfloor and sheathing can be 
labeled on a small model house construct- 
ed by the pupils in the shop. The range 
and scope here is unlimited. 

The shoe repairing teacher can label 
samples of the different types of leather. 
swatches of fabrics. the types and uses of 
glue, nails, waxes. dyes and leather pre- 
servatives. Similarly the barbering instruc- 
tor can secure pictures of the different 
types of haircuts and label them. 

As for the machines, these can be 
labeled by painting the names directly on 
the machine or on the floor in front of 
each machine. Another variation is to label 
the machine with a complete sentence, i.e., 
“This is a flat planer.” “This is a cylin- 
der press.” A step further is to suspend a 
large stiff card above or near the machine, 
giving a full account of the name and uses 
of the machine. 


Picture Cards 


Pictures are cut out of mail order cata- 
logs, machine parts catalogs. and trade 
journals. They are then glued to cards, 
with the name of the article pictured either 
written or printed on the card. Rapid 
quizzes are possible with these cards. A 
particularly good idea is to apply pictures 
of important parts of machines to the 
cards. These parts and their importance 
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in relation to the machine as a whole be. 
come indelibly fixed in the mind of the 
pupil who studies the cards. Pupils can he 
also encouraged to start their own picture 
card files. 


Wall Charts 


Free or inexpensive wall charts are 
readily available to the instructor who 
takes the effort to secure them. A glance 
through the common trade journals will 
disclose many such charts available for 
educational use. The shop teacher can well 
make his own. Pupils could be encouraged 
to take part in the project. 


Bulletin Boards 


The bulletin board has received surpris- 
ingly little emphasis as a teaching aid. 
Perhaps no other media can_ stimulate 
classroom discussion more effectively than 
a bulletin board that carries fresh clip. 
pings, stories, and oddities of contempo- 
rary interest. 

Schools would do well to see that each 
shop has a bulletin board of sizable dimen- 
sions and that it is used effectively. These 
boards can be easily constructed in the 
school shops for a small sum. The values 
derived cannot be measured in terms of 
the dollar. The discussions that would re. 
sult from these bulletin boards would have 
a direct bearing on improved language and 
vocabulary abilities in the pupils. 


Filmstrips and Movies 


Despite the ready accessibility of a wide 
variety of educational filmstrips and mo- 
vies, quite a few schools do not take full 
advantage of them. The majority of these 
films are free to interested schools. Others 
can be rented for small sums. Schools that 
have photographic facilities have a definite 
advantage in being able to produce their 
own filmstrips. The possibilities of such a 
program are limited only by the skill and 
ingenuity of the instructor and the funds 
made available for the purpose. Films can 
be titled easily with the materials procur- 
able from the better photographic shops. 
A typewriter is all that is needed. 


Color Dynamics 


This relatively new idea has many pos 
sibilities as a vocabulary and shop term 
aid. The parts of a machine are daubed 
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with a certain color or colors and by means 
of a key chart having similar colors with 
the names or functions of each part; the 
pupil's interest in the machine may be 
heightened to a considerable degree. 

A series of operations on a machine can 
be effectively shown to the pupils by using 
a “family color” together with the iden- 
tification color. Examples: The assembling 
operation of the line on a linotype; the 

th of a matrix through the machine; the 
path of a thread through a stitcher. 


Use of the Library 


A forgotten phase of the vocational shop 
in some schools is the use of the library. 
It is surprising but true that some voca- 
tional classes do not use textbooks. Only 
stringent school economy should be the 
reason for such a situation. New processes 
are constantly taking place in industry, 
and to bridge the gap successfully up-to- 
date books and information are a necessity. 
A yearly subscription to one of the better 
trade journals for each shop is rarely more 
expensive than a single text. Textbooks 
for the shop classes should be renewed 
oftener than those in the academic depart- 
ment, as changes are rapid. 

Shop instructors would do well to use 
the school library more. In this regard, 
school officials should pay a great deal 
more attention to making the library of the 
school the “hub” in the wheel of the school 
system. 


The Academic Side of 
Vocational Vocabulary Work 


The academic and vocational depart- 
ments can team up and help combat the 
problem of vocabulary weaknesses. At 
the end of each week. the shop instructor 
can set aside a few minutes of each class 
period during which the pupils write down 
a series of sentences in the lower grade 
levels; and a simple composition in the 
upper classes. These sentences and com- 
positions should explain a phase of the 
pupil’s work during the week, and should 
include the names of the shop tools. ma- 
chines, etc. The shop teacher would then 
check the statements for factual presenta- 
tion and the proper shop terms and turn 
the papers over to the supervising teacher 
of the academic department. From there 
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these papers would reach the pupils’ aca- 
demic teacher and the teacher in turn would 
check them for correct writing. All this 
would not require more than a few min- 
utes each week and could become a part 
of the regular English course. 

In this system the academic teacher plays 
a very important role in the pupil’s actual 
life experience, since the pupil’s writing 
has a direct bearing on his livelihood in 
his chosen work. 


Factors Conducive to Learning 


In order to carry out an effective pro- 
gram, shops should be conducive to study 
and learning. They should be as up-to-date 
as possible, having a definite area set aside 
that is comparatively quiet. This area 
could be used as a gathering place for all 
the pupils, where the instructor could ex- 
plain a certain idea, project or situation. 

Up-to-date machines are essential. How 
can a pupil be taught the intricacies of an 
automatic press when the shop is equipped 
with a cast-off of Benjamin Franklin’s 
days? The mysteries of a self-quadder on 
the linotype, the recessed mold, the adver- 
tising mold and the Mohr-Saw will remain 
pure mysteries unless a modern machine 
is used. Similarly the shoe repairing in- 
structor will be at a loss when he tries to 
explain the difference between a_ stitch- 
down, turn, or McKay shoe as compared 
to the welted shoe. All these terms will 
receive very little interest if the materials 
and equipment on hand do not do justice 
to the courses being taught. 


A Summation 


The success of any program aimed at 
the teaching of vocabulary in the voca- 
tional classes it commensurate with the 
intelligence of the pupils being taught, the 
methods and approach used, the equipment 
and materials available, the atmosphere of 
the shops, and the amount of cooperation 
between the various departments of the 
school. The timely application of the 
varied means available for teaching shop 
vocabulary and terms, and the interest 
and ingenuity of the individual shop in- 
structors, can bring about a higher degree 
of pupil achievement. All this is limited 
only by the scope of the conditions pre- 
sented. 
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ORTHOVOX 


roup Nearing 


A High Quality 
Group Training Unit 
Since 1935 


Table Models 


3 PUPILS . . . $321.90* 
6 PUPILS . . . 494.40* 
8 PUPILS 659.40* 


MOBILE UNIT FOR 
8 PUPILS . . .$1,095.00* 


*Slightly higher in West and Southwest 


territory 


All the above units equipped 
with Kenfre Headbands with 
hearing aid receivers and 
binoral controls. 


Kenfre Headsets complete 
with binoral control box can 
be purchased separately and 
used with any amplifier with 
low impedence output. 


Kenfre Headsets complete 
$57.50 each 


For information write Kenfre Headset Co., 
903 Maxwell Ave., Grand Rapids 6, Michigan or 


9 Ransom Ave., N.E., Grand Rapids 3, Mich. 
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Professional Workers and Laymen 


Last Chance — Only 12 Copies Left 


EARS AND THE MAN 


By Peck, Samuelson, and Lehman 


The first book to present the psychological 
problems of the deafened from the viewpoint 
of the social worker, and to call the attention 
of psychiatrists and research otologists to this 
fascinating field of study. 


Interesting — humorous — authentic 


Postpaid $2.12 


Order from 
the Volta Bureau 
1537 35th St., N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
CHILDREN, INC. 


Speech and Lipreading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city 
of Washington, which offers many edu- 
cational advantages. Address: 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 
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The Parents Talk It Over 


Deaf Children Are Independent 


Deaf children are notoriously indepen- 
dent. They like to do things their own way, 
and they dislike supervision while they are 
engaged in an activity, especially if it is 
something they are just learning how to 
do. Sometimes this determination is called 
stubbornness and we might as well face the 
idea that most deaf persons, adults as well 
as children, are stubborn. It is part of the 
over-compensation they develop for the 
frustration of deafness. Turned into con- 
structive channels, it can be of incalculable 
value to the child; but it has to be trained. 
and it has to be understood. Below are 
several examples of a deaf child’s deter- 
mination to do things in his own way and 
in his own time: 

Linda is just three years old. She lost 
her hearing at the age of one, and is now 
severely deaf. Her mother writes: 

Linda is such a terribly independent 
child, and is determined to do everything 
for herself. For instance, if she drops a 
spoon or fork during dinner time and I 
pick it up for her, she immediately drops 
it back on the floor and jumps down to 
get it herself. She does the same with 
many things. Is this strong independence 
good, or should we continue to try to do 
some things for her along this line? 

Mrs. C. E. L.. OKLAHOMA 


' Kenny is three and a half, and appar- 
ently severely deaf from birth. His mother, 
too, discusses independence. 

The only real trouble I still have with 
Kenny is that he tries to be too indepen- 
dent, and will not let me help him with 
anything. He gets his shoelaces into knots 
and shrieks loudly, but refuses to let me 
help tie them. Crossing the street has be- 
come a real chore. If I insist upon holding 
his hand, which I do, until we are safely 
on the curb, he will run back into the 
street and walk across by himself. I know 
there should be a middle place between 
independence and bossiness, but Kenny 
has surely gone past it. 


Mrs. M. D., Missourt 
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With Harriet Montague 


I have just been writing to still another 
mother whose small daughter insists upon 
doing everything for herself. She carries 
this to such extremes that if the mother 
tries to help the little girl get dressed when 
she is in a hurry, the child will strip off 
all her clothes and start over again, just 
to be sure of managing the whole process 


herself. 


As I said, this independence can be 
channeled toward constructive ends, and 
it should be given full sway whenever pos- 
sible. The deaf child needs the reassurance 
that comes of achieving success by his 
own efforts. On the other hand, as Mrs. 
M. D. says, Kenny has gone past the mid- 
dle: place between independence and _ bos- 
siness. He has gone so far past that he 
is endangering his own safety by insist- 
upon crossing streets by himself. 


The Deaf Child in Traffic 


I am so often asked how to teach the 
deaf child to watch out for cars in traffic 
that it might be a good idea to discuss it 
here. Too many mothers write, “How can 
I teach him not to run into the street? 
How can I make him aware of the dan- 
ger? How can I show him that he must 
not run in front of cars?” The approach, 
stated thus, is negative, whereas in every- 
thing possible in rearing a young deaf 
child, the approach should be positive. It 
is easier to teach a child what to do than 
to explain to him what he is not to do. 
There are five hundred million things he 
should not do, but the number he mav 
safely be allowed to do is infinitely small- 
er. It is better to concentrate on the 
smaller number and show him, not tell 
him, what to do. - 

Most parents of deaf children are wor- 
ried about traffic. They clutch the child 
frenziedly by the hand when crossing the 
street, or even when walking along the 
sidewalk. This is irritating to any spirited 
child, and only makes him more deter- 
mined to do the forbidden thing. It is 
much better to give him a certain degree 
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CENTRAL INSTITUTE 


FOR THE DEAF 


Founded by 
Dr. Max A. Goldstein 


ORAL SCHOOL for deaf children 
—Day and Residential—Preschool 
to High School— 


SPEECH CORRECTION — Classes 
for Children with Aphasia and 
other defects of speech 


Modern dormitories and equipment 


INSTRUCTION and CLINICS for 
hearing assessment, deafness pre- 
vention, auditory training, lipread- 
ing, speech defects, including apha- 
sia, cleft palate, laryngectomy, 
stuttering, articulatory defects, 
voice disorders—children and adults 


TEACHERS COLLEGE—affiliated 
with Washington University—leads 
to B.S. and M.A. degrees and Ph.D. 
research degree—outstanding op- 
portunities for practice. 


MODERN LABORATORIES FOR RESEARCH 
IN SPEECH AND HEARING 


S. Richard Silverman, Ph.D., 
Director 


Helen S. Lane, Ph.D., 
Principal 


For further information address the Principal 


818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY 
ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 
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of freedom, at the same time teaching him 
exactly how to behave in traffic. He must 
be taught, firmly and decisively, to stop 
at the curb and wait for an adult before 
starting across the street. If there are traf. 
fic lights, he can be taught early to watch 
for the green light and to start across the 
street immediately after it shows. The 
mother should school herself to wait calm. 
ly for the green light to start, and never 
try to hurry up by starting in the middle 
of the green light. She can train the deaf 
child exactly what to do by doing it her. 
self, waiting for the green light, then walk. 
ing quietly across the street. keeping her 
eye out for cars making left turns. 

One grandmother I know helped with 
the traffic lessons for her two little grand. 
sons . . one deaf and one normally hear- 
ing . . by making them mittens with a line 
of green across the tips of the right mit- 
tens and a line of red across the left ones. 
The boys took great pleasure in pointing 
straight forward with the green mitten 
and holding up the red one to arrest the 
trafic. They learned to obey the traffic 
lights unfailingly. 

Where there are no traffic lights, and 
especially where the child’s home faces on 
a busy street, and he must be taught to 
keep within certain bounds, he should be 
given a definite limit within which he may 
play safely and beyond which he must not 
go without an adult. Here again, he must 
be shown. Draw a chalk line or run a 
string along the farthest limits in each 
direction—along the curb in front of the 
house; and at each side of the house; 
across the sidewalk. Teach the child what 
those lines mean. Walk with him in each 
direction, stopping abruptly at the string 
or chalk mark. Do it several times and do 
it dramatically, like soldiers marching and 
coming to a halt. March with your child to 
the curb, and stop. March to the left and 
stop; then march to the right and stop. 
Always dramatize the halt, and do it sev- 
eral times until he is familiar with the 
point at which he must stop. Then go 
into the house and leave him free to play, 
but for a full week watch him through the 
window. If he goes over the line, bring 
him in. Do not scold nor punish, nor 
argue; just bring him in and make it plain 
that he is to stay in the rest of the after- 
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noon. After a few experiences, he will 
know that you mean what you say, and 
that he must come in if he goes over the 
line. This gives him a definite idea as to 
what he may do, and it emphasizes the 
positive rather than the negative. 


The Deaf Child Needs Plenty to Do 


The deaf child needs occupation that 
will use his energy and his ability, Provid- 
ing him with constructive things to do is 
the best way to offset destructive tenden- 
cies. 

Diane is almost four years old. She has 
been severely hard of hearing since birth, 
although she seems to have some usable 
hearing, and has begun to imitate parts of 
words. 

Diane loves working with colors, and I 
have found a new coloring book contain- 
ing simple outlines of everyday objects— 
a hat. a doll, a drum, blocks, an airplane. 
etc. Diane colors these with crayons, and 
in the process has learned to lipread these 
nouns. She is especially fond of blue, and 
wants to color everything blue. In fact. the 
other day, she abruptly called out “boo,” 
and I nearly fell out of my chair. As you 
had warned me not to show excitement 
when she said a word, I instantly regained 
composure and made no issue of the fact 
that she had said her first word. I simply 
handed her the blue crayon and _ said. 
“Here is the blue crayon, Diane.” 

Since we have had snow, and knowing 
how thrilled little children are about it. I 
have taken advantage of the vocabulary 
the snow provided. I have used the words 
snow, sled, mittens, snowballs, snowman. 
shovel and snow boots. Diane was eager 
to learn these words, and after many repe- 
titions she could understand such compli- 
cated directions as. “Go find vour shovel. 
You left it out in the snow.” When she is 
ready to go outdoors. I tell her to bring 
me her mittens, her snow boots, etc., and 
she is learning to bring the right things as 
I name them. 

I have found something new and differ- 
ent for Diane to do. Since we have been 
decorating recently, a friend of ours 
brought some wall paper sample books 
and let me keep them. We have found 
a new thrill in cutting out the objects pic- 
tured on some of the samples and pasting 
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Your telephone may be 
provided with an amplifier that 
makes telephone voices sound 
louder. At the turn of a 
button, people with impaired 
hearing may get low, 

medium or high amplification 
to better enjoy the con- 
venience of telephone service. 
We suggest you arrange 

for a trial of this equipment 

at the nearest Business 
cy Office of your Bell 

Telephone Company. 


SUNSHINE COTTAGE 
103 Tuleta Drive 
San Antonio, Texas 


A completely oral school for deaf and 
hard of hearing children, providing 
training from nursery through sixth 
grade. Now located in a new modern 
plant with latest testing and teaching 
equipment. 


Miss Mary K. Van Wyk, Director 
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4th Successful Year 


CAMP 
LAUGHTON 


GRAHAMSVILLE, N. Y. 
For Boys and Girls 
Ages 4-14 


Do you want a real summer vaca- 
tion for your child? 

We offer complete facilities for fun 
and instruction for the deaf and hard 
of hearing child. 

Each year our enrollment has in- 
creased 50°, ... the reason is, happy 
campers and satisfied parents. 


Write now for information to: 


CAMP LAUGHTON 
2264 Creston Avenue 
New York 53, N. Y. 

Phone FO. 7-9418 


IS PROUD 
OF A 
CONSISTENT Record of 
CONSIDERATION for the 
CUSTOMER’S needs! 
IN A WIDE SELECTION OF 
TUBE HEARING AIDS 
PLUS OUR NEWEST UNEX 
ALL-TRANSISTOR 


FEATURING: 


1) Extreme Operating Economy 
2) Moderate Price Schedules 
3) Highest Performance 

4) Small Size and Wearability 


\ For information on How You Can have a 


FREE TRIAL, please write to: 


NICHOLS & CLARK 
HATHORNE, MASSACHUSETTS 


them in a scrapbook. We have been using 
two, three and four of a kind, such asf 
flowers that are alike and of the same 
color. Some of the samples have pictures 
of animals and chickens, and we cut out 
puppies, roosters and baby chickens, Once 
a puppy had been mislaid and Diane be. 
gan searching wildly through the scraps of 
paper. I asked her what she was looking 
for. She replied with a nasal sound. “uh. 
dug.” I accepted this for babbling, and 
then suddenly she located the puppy and 
said again “uh-dug™! Another milestone 
passed. 

We used the plain colored wallpaper to 
fold and cut out designs. I am impressed 
with the’ amount of imagination Diane 
shows. 

While shopping with me one day, Diane 
was allowed to select something she want 
ed for herself. I was startled when she 
picked out a jigsaw puzzle of the map of the 
United States. It was very brightly colored, 
and I knew the colors had attracted her, 
but I was afraid the puzzle would be too 
much for her. However, as she decided she 
wanted it, I allowed her to buy it, thinking 
I could put it away for future use. Can 
you imagine my surprise when she put it 
together? Although she took longer to do 
it than when she is working her simple 
puzzles, she concentrated deeply on it, re 
fusing all help, and finally put it all te 
gether, 

Mrs. J. D.. ILLINoIs 


Let Your Child Use His Mind 
and His Muscle 


I think parents are as apt to underesti- 
mate what a small deaf child can do a 
they are to expect too much from him. I 
am myself sometimes surprised at the re 
sults obtained when giving a young deaf 
child free rein to use his mind and his 
hands. It might seem foolish and even da»- 
gerous to give a small child tools to work 
with, yet here is a father who is teaching 
his three year old deaf son to use tools 
effectively. 

Gregory is three years old. He became 
deaf during an attach of meningitis when 
he was one year old. His father has been 
chiefly responsible for his home training. 

The woodworking provided the greatest 
interest for Gregory. I have a work bench 
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and tools in our basement, and although 
Gregory has often watched me and has 
done a littlke hammering, I have never 
actually made an effort to teach him to do 
this work himself. We started in and kept 
it up for periods of as much as half an 
hour. three times a week. I used a com- 
bination of 1” and 1” x 2” pine wood 
pieces of different lengths, and 1/16” card- 
board, plus 1” nails and 1” screws. The 
tools used were a full-sized hammer, brace 
and bit, and a screwdriver; also sand 
paper, water paint and a paintbrush. We 
constructed toy furniture, chairs, coffee 
tables. end tables. sofas, beds and also air- 
planes. Gregory did all the hammering 
well. He used the screwdriver with my 
help. When the objects were completed, I 
gave Gregory a brush and he painted each 
of the articles, using watered down finger- 
paint. Gregory used the brace and bit on 
the pine pieces. I helped him steady the 
drill, but he mastered the proper motion. 

prepared nine pictures and pasted 
them on cards: a dog, a coat, a pair of 
pants, a red chair, a ball. a window, a tele- 
vision set, a shoe, and a cow. I gave them 
all to Gregory, and then I would ask. 
“Where is the cow?” and he would sort 
through a pile of cards and find the right 
one, Sometimes I had to repeat and repeat. 
but he went through the whole list of 
words without making one mistake. This 
gave me a tremendous thrill, for it was 
positive proof of Gregory’s lipreading abil- 
ity. Now I have begun to introduce printed 
words, printing the name of each object 
under the picture. I have made no effort 
to call his attention to them, but he is be- 
coming familiar with print in this way. 

Mr. C. H. B.. PENNSYLVANIA 


STORIES AND GAMES 


FOR EASY 
LIPREADING PRACTICE 


By Rose V. Feilbach 


Planned for use with either children or adults. 
Contains games, quizzes, pupil readings, true 
stories and legends, and anecdotes. Paper. 


$2.50, plus 12¢ for mailing 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35th N.W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


MICHIGAN STATE NORMAL 
COLLEGE 


Ypsilanti, Michigan 


Summer Session June 22 to July 30, 
1954 


Demonstration and Observation Classes — 
Nursery, Primary and Elementary 


COURSES 
Workshop for Experienced Teachers of the 
Deaf and Hard-of-Hearing, ‘Acoustically 
Handicapped Children in Home, School and 
Community.” 1:00-5:00 and/or evenings 
from July 6 to July 17, 1954. ; 


Visiting Workshop Consultants: 
Helmer R. Myklebust, Ph.D., Northwestern 


University 

Lee J. Meyerson, Ph.D., University of 
Kansas 

Harold Westlake, Ph.D., Northwestern Uni- 
versity 


Resource personnel available as needed. 
Courses for Teachers of All Types of 
Handicapped Children. 


For information on these courses and other 
offerings, write to Dr. Vivian I. Harway, 
Acting Director of Special Education. 


STRAIGHT LANGUAGE 
For the Deaf 


By Edith Fitzgerald 


An important and much-needed book, 
reissued in response to popular demand 


The author, though deaf from childhood, be- 
came a prominent teacher of teachers, a lectur- 
er at colleges and universities. Her command 
of English was second to none, but she acquired 
it at the expense of such effort that she deter- 
mined to devise a plan to make things easier 
for other deaf children. “Straight Language” is 
the result. 


$3.00 


Plus 12 cents for mailing 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 
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ADVERTISING DIRECTORIES 
TEACHERS OF LIPREADING 


HEARING SOCIETIES 


Baltimore 1 (Maryland) 
322 N. Charles Street 
Boston 15 (Massachusetts) 
283 Commonwealth Avenue 
Chicago 2 (Illinois) 
30 W. Washington St. 
Cleveland 6 (Ohio) 
11,206 Euclid Avenue 
Columbus 15 (Ohio) 
55 East State Street, Room 410 
Dayton 3 (Ohio) 
- 1400 East Third St. 
Denver 5 (Colorado) 
1556 Emerson Street 
Detroit 26 (Michigan) 
535 West Jefferson Avenue 
Hartford 3 (Connecticut) 
Room 212, 252 Asylum Street 
Indianapolis 4 (Indiana) 
317 Board of Trade Building 
Jersey City 2 (New Jersey) 
578 Jersey Avenue 
Kansas City 2 (Missouri) 
No. 1 West Linwood Blvd. 
Lynchburg (Virginia) 
Room 3, Ward Bldg., 1025 
Church St. 
Lynn (Massachusetts) 
59 Baltimore Street 
Milwaukee 3 (Wisconsin) 
322 W. Wisconsin Ave., Suite 
601 
Minneapolis 3 (Minnesota) 
1722 Hennepin Ave. 
Paterson 1 (New Jersey) 
182 Ellison St. 
Philadelphia 3 (Pa.) 
2019 Spruce Street 
Pittsburgh 22 (Pa.) 
Granite Bldg., 6th Ave. & 
Wood St. 
Portland 5 (Oregon) 
39 Selling-Hirsch Building 
918 S. W. Washington St. 
Rochester 4 (New York) 
130 Clinton Ave., South 
Saint Louis 8 (Missouri) 
4527 Westminster Place 
Saint Paul 1 (Minnesota) 
496 Endicott-on-Robert Bldg. 
San Francisco 15 (Calif.) 
Suite 38, 2015 Steiner St. 
Springfield 3 (Massachusetts) 
1694 Main Street 
Toledo 10 (Ohio) 
2313 Ashland Avenue 
Washington 9 (D. C.) 
1934 Calvert St.. N. W. 
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District of Columbia 
Washington 
MRS. ELIZABETH CLARKE BABBITT 
1819 Wyoming Ave., N. W. 
Phone: Adams 2-7207 
Miss FRANCES H. DOWNES 
2311 Conn. Ave., N. W., Zone 8 
Phone: North 7-1874 
Mrs. EpNA K, MONSEES 
1911 R St., N. W., Zone 9 
Phone: Du. 7-1700 


Georgia 
Rome 
MIss ELIZABETH KNOWLES 
904 Darlington Way, Box 833 
Phone: 3357 


Illinois 
Chicago 
Miss GERTRUDE TORREY 
Rm. 1026-220 So. State St., Zone 4 
Phone: Harrison 7-1114 


Kansas 
Wichita 16 
Miss LENNA BRYANT 
3017 East Gilbert 
Phone: 6-5356 


Massachusetts 


Boston 

Miss HENRIETTA GORDON 

1284 Beacon St., Brookline, Mass 
Phone: Beacon 2-2430 

Miss Enip S. LorcHis 


419 Boylston St., Zone 16, Rm. 702 
Phone: Ke. 6-3406 


New ENGLAND SCHOOL oF LIP- 
READING 

175 Dartmouth Street, Zone 16 

Phone: Kenmore 6-3018 


Worcester 2 


Miss CATHERINE T. MADIGAN 
61 May Street 


Missouri 
Kansas City 3 
Miss Bussiz L. Tricg 
Dept. of Special Education 
Charles Sumner School 
2830 Wabash—Phone Li. 8072 


New Jersey 


East Orange 

Mrs. Susip F. VARICK 
162 South Clinton Street 
Phone: Orange 4-4050 


Paterson 1 


Mrs. MARGARET B. RICHARDSON 
182 Ellison St. 
Phone: SHerwood 2-4720 


New York 


Brooklyn (2) 


Mrs. KArHRYN ALLING 
24 Monroe Place 
Phone: UL 2-0416 


New York 


Mrs. PHOEBE R. MURRAY 
342 Madison Avenue, Zone 17 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-6423 


Mrs. Epwarp B. NITCHIE 
503 West 121 St. 

New York 27, N. Y. 

Phone: Monument 2-7850 
Miss MAry Woop WHITEHURS 
330 East 63rd St., Zone 21 
Phone: Bu. 8-4752 


Port Washington, Long Island 


Miss MARGARET DUNN 
Falaise Estate 

Phone: POrt Washington 7-536 
Syracuse 


Syracuse Speechreading Studio 
MIss ELIZABETH G. DBLANY 
223 Arlington Ave., Zone 7 
Phone: 75-7265 


Mrs. AMELIA PERLMUTTER 
103 Salt Springs Road, Zone 3 
Phone: 72-1174 


North Carolina 
Greensboro 


Miss NELLIE G. WHEELER 
201 S. Mendenhall Street 


Winston-Salem 7 


Mrs. W. A. BUDLONG 
2046 Queen Street 


Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia 3 


Mrs. JoHN E. D. Trass 
1701 Walnut Street 
Phone: Pennypacker 6780 


Rhode Island 
Providence 6 


Miss MARIE L. SLACK 
315 Thayer St. 
Phone: GAspee 3652 


Texas 
Dallas 


Miss LoviIsE HILLYER 
1506 Argentia Dr., Apt.-B 
Phone: WE-2556 
Houston 6 

Mrs, P, TURNER 
1825 Harold Street 
Phone: JA-3562 


CANADA 
Quebec 


Montreal 

MIss MARGARET J. WORCESTER 
1509 Sherbrooke St., West 
Phone: FI 2851 
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ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL ASSOCIATION FOR THE DEAF, INC. 


St. Louis Convention Delegates 


YOUR HEADQUARTERS 
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CHASE-PARK PLAZA HOTELS 
Kingshighway at Lindell Boulevard 


Located at the Lindell-Kingshighway entrance to beautiful Forest Park. Exclusive 
shopping district just around the corner . . . 15 minutes from downtown . . . 12 
minutes from Union Station . . . first and last stop to and from the Airport. 


Within walking distance of the Central Institute for the Deaf. 


Summer Meeting visitors will find every convenience at the Chase Hotel 
(convention headquarters) as well as at the adjoining Park Plaza Hotel. Also recom- 
mended is the Forest Park Hotel, West Pine at Euclid Avenue (two short blocks 


from the Chase-Park Plaza). 


The Chase Patio, facing Lindell Boulevard features a large swimming pool, cabanas 


and colorful parasol tables during the summer months. 
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Hearing Rehabilitation Center 
FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS 
Hearing Aid Consultation 
Auditory Training Lipreading 
EDNA K. MONSEES 


1911 R Street, N. W., Washington 9, D. C. 
DUpont 7-1700 


Prepared by Mary Wood Whitehurst 
3 NEW RECORDS (78 rpm) 
and 


COLORING BOOK 


to accompany records 

Record 3: Little Dog Whose Tail Wouldn't Wag 
Three Billy Goats Gruff 

Record 4: Hazel Hawkins’ Hat 

Record 5. Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs 
Tommy's Birthday Present 

Records: $4.00 plus 25c postage, if ordered singly. 

Discounts on orders of 2-5. 
Coloring Book: $1.00 plus 10c, if ordered separately. 
ORDER FROM 
HEARING REHABILITATION (Room 2E) 
330 East 63rd Street New York 21, N. Y. 


LIPREADING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE 


I. For small hard of hearing children up to 
8 years of age. The plan consists of the build- 
ing up of a carefully adapted vocabulary by 
means of objects, pictures, actions, etc., and 
gradually enlarging until very simple sen- 
tences and play exercises are within the 
child’s $2.25 


LIPREADING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE 


II. For children from about 8 to 10 years of 
age. Graded and progressive, leading the child 
forward step by step along correct lines into 
practical lipreading $2.75 


LIPREADING FOR JUNIORS, GRADE 


III, 1947 revised edition. This book repre- 
sents the beginning of formal lipreading in- 
struction. In addition to lessons and stories 
the book contains a large Practice Section of 
highest quality material, for use in adult as 
well as junior classes ee. 


COMBINATION PRICE 


Books I, II, and III, mimeographed, $7.50 
plus parcel post. 


Order from 


CORA ELSIE KINZIE 
712 Securities Bldg. Seattle 1, Wash 
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School in Pakistan 


The Central Institute for the Deaf, La 
hore, Pakistan, was established by S. Af 
Makhdum in 1949 and now has a total of 
105 students in the first, second and third 
grades. Each year a new grade will be 
added. All students are taught orally and 
three American teachers are on the staff, 
The school now has a teacher training cen 
ter, a vocational rehabilitation center and 
an audiological clinic offering services to 
persons of all ages. 

Mr. Makhdum, who is in this country on 
a United Nations Fellowship, is the ad§ 
ministrative head of the school and Honor. 
ary General Secretary of the Welfare So. 
ciety for the Deaf and Dumb in Pakistan, 
His interest in the Volta Bureau dates back 
to 1949 when he first wrote for help in 
establishing his program and in securing 
American teachers. When he was in Wash. 
ington recently, Mr. Makhdum said that 
since first writing he had longed to make 
a personal visit to the Volta Bureau. “After 
four years,” he stated. “my dream has 
been realized. It is my pleasure and privi- 
lege to be here at last.” 


Book Needed 


Several parents of deaf children have 
asked to borrow The Handicap of Deafness, 
by Irene R. and A. W. G. Ewing. Since 
the book is out of print the Volta Bureau 
has not been able to add it to the Parents 
Lending Library collection. It would be 
appreciated if any Volta Review reader, 
having a copy to sell or donate, would 
write to the Volta Bureau, 1537 - 35th St, 
N.W.. Washington, D. C. 


Dr. Nelson Accepts New Position 


Dr. Boyd E. Nelson, superintendent of 
the Utah Schools for the Deaf and Blind 
since 1942, recently resigned his position 
to become Assistant Commissioner of Edu 
cation in New Jersey. In this capacity Dr. 
Nelson will be responsible for the educa- 
tional needs of children handicapped in 
hearing, sight, speech, learning ability and 
physical abilities. Dr. and Mrs. Nelsor 
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Kinzie Books 
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NOTES 


and their two sons will make their. home 
in Trenton, N. J. Dr. Nelson’s appointment 
becomes effective March 1, 1954. 


Publications by Dr. Nelson 

The following publications by Dr. Boyd 
E. Nelson, superintendent of the Utah 
Schools for the Deaf and Blind, were pub- 
lished during 1953 and may be ordered 
from the Utah Schools for the Deaf and 
Blind, Ogden. 


The Grouping of Children Under Six 
Years of Age (Preschool) in Public Resi- 
dential Schools for the Deaf in the United 
States. 22p., mimeo. 25c 


Groupings for Primary Children in Pub- 
lic Residential Schools for the ~— 23p.. 


mimeo. 


Practices and Regarding 
Grouping of Children at Intermediate and 
and Advanced Levels in Public Residential 
Schools for the Deaf. 34p., mimeo. 35c 


Comparison of Segregation Factors Re- 
garding Different Levels and Groups in 
Public Residential Schools for the Deaf. 


36p.. mimeo. 


General Factors in the Formation of 
Groups and Classes in Public Residential 
Schools for the Deaf. 27p., mimeo. 25c 


The Grouping of Deaf Children for Pur- 
poses of Education and Care in Public 
Residential Schools. 23p., mimeo. 25c 


Historical Background of the Segrega- 
tion of Deaf Children into Groups in Pub- 
lic Residential Schools in the United States. 
27p., mimeo. 


Credit to Mrs. Jenson 


In reprinting a short item from the Jer- 
sey School News, entitled “In and Out of 
Class,” the credit initials “P.M.J.” were 
used just as they appeared in the school 
paper. Mrs. Pauline M. Jenson writes that 
she is the author of the note and the title, 
which is part of a series. The two- “para- 
graph item, appearing in the “News Notes” 
of the December Volta Review, page 504, 
emphasizes the need for constant speech 
practice, 


February 1954 


WANT ADS 


Rates: Subscriber, 25 words, $1.75 for one insertion, 
$4.00 for three insertions. Nonsubscribers, $2.75 for 
one insertion, $7.00 for three insertions. Box numbers 
25c extra per insertion. Address Advertising Depart- 
ment, Volta Review. 


WANTED FOR SEPTEMBER: Orally trained teacher 
for preschool, primary or intermediate level by private 
day school. Desirable location, small and graded classes, 
substantial salary. Write to the Tucker-Maxon Oral 
School, 2860 S.E. Holgate Blvd., Portland 2, Oregon. 


WANTED IN SEPTEMBER 1954 — Trained Oral 
Teachers for second and third grades, Pennsylvania 
State Oral School for the Deaf, Scranton, Pennsylvania. 


WANTED ORAL TEACHER, classes are small, salary 
excellent. Classes located in regular elementary school. 
Write Marie Elliott Sweet, 1830 Line Avenue, Shreve- 
port, Louisiana. 


WANTED FOR SEPTEMBER 1954: Experienced 
teacher for expanding private oral day school in Mon- 
treal. Good salary, opportunity for extra income from 
private tuition. Reply stating age, training, experience 
to Mrs. L. Goldstein, Education for Hearing Handi- 
qeont Children, 3185 Linton #4, Montreal, Quebec, 
anada. 


Children’s Auditory Test 
by 
Edna K. Monsees 
A new recording for testing hearing of 
young children. 
Side I—Toys 
Side 1|—Numbers 


78 rpm., 12-inch record at constant 
intensity. Full instructions included. 


$6.00, puls 12¢ for mailing 


Order from 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W., Washington 7, D.C. 


CAMP CHINA HALL 


CROYDON, PENNA. 


SUMMER RESIDENT CAMP 
Girls—Boys 4-12 Years 


FULL CAMP ACTIVITIES 
plus 
ORAL SPEECH — LIPREADING 
ADDRESS INQUIRIES 
MRS. S. ADELAIDE TALBOT 
1415 Greywall Lane 
Philadelphia 31, Pa. 
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